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FROM SHELLS TO SILVER. 


ie woman or girl living in the country has not at some 
\ time or other felt the need of some way of making a little 
ready money which should be all her own, and which, as the result 
of her individual efforts, she would feel free to spend in any way 
best suited to her need or taste? Doubtless she has thought over 
the various ways open to her for adding to her slender store of 
pocket-money. Bee-keeping, gardening, and small fruits may all 
have come in for their share of consideration, 

but chicken-raising was, in all probability, 





The middle of November she began giving the chickens one warm 
meal each day, and after the weather became cold she gave them 
two. Everything she could she turned into chicken feed, in order 
to give them variety, and lessen the expense for feed. They had 
raised that year a quantity of a kind of turnips which have a long 
slender top above the ground and below the leaves. When the 
turnips were gathered Xenia had these tops stored away in the 
barn together with the cabbage stalks. The turnip and 
bage leaves were thrown in a pile, and fed up first. These were 








the plan which she at last decided on as the 
best, the easiest, and the most profitable for | 
her to undertake. She studied up the sub- 
ject by reading all the articles and books on 
it that she could find, counted up that she 
could easily make five or six hundred 
from chickens and eggs together, 
—<did nothing. 

To such Xenia’s experience may be of some 
benefit. Over a year wanted a little 
money for a purpose of her own, and she de- 
cided, after much cogitating, that chickens 
would be the best means under existing cir- 
cumstances by which to obtain it. She did 
not aspire to any great undertaking, but re- 
solved to do what she could with the chick- 
ens already on the place. 

Chickens had received the least attention 
of anything on the farm. Xenia had always 
kept a few, enough to supply them with all 
the eggs they could possibly use, and plenty 


a vear 
and then 
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of chickens for their own table, but she had 
never thought of selling any of either. She 


was in the habit of putting down eggs, for 
winter use, late in the summer, and in the 
fall and early winter killing off the 
the chickens, leaving a few dozen to be used 
during the winter, to give them a fresh 
eggs, and furnish them with spring chickens, 
She gave the chickens no special attention 
during the winter, and seldom found 
than two or three eggs a day, and in cold 
weather often not any. They had no house, 
and the chickens roosted at night in an open 
shed on the north side of the barn, or in the 
as their own sweet will led them, and 
during the day wandered around the premises 
seeking what they could devour. They were 


most of 


few 


more 


trees, 


good, healthy chickens, but of no special 
breed. There were no black ones among 
them. They were fed on corn and scraps 
from the table. 

Various duties claimed a great part of 


Xenia’s attention, so she had not time to go 
into the chicken-raising business to any great 
extent, but she thought if she could make a 
little profit out of her thirty-six old hens she 
would do it, 

The first thing was to make some kind of 
a chicken-house; so one day near the last of 
October, when the man-of-all-work had a half- 
day’s leisure, Xenia had him build one. It 
was not a very palatial structure, and the 
cost did not exceed two dollars, but it an 
swered the purpose for which it was required 
quite as well as a much more expensive one. 
The most of the material was found on the 
place in the shape of old boards and posts. 
For the sake of warmth she had it put against 
the south side of the barn, so that it was pro- 
tected from the north winds and had the bene- 
fit of the sunshine. The ends were made dou- 
ble, and the six inches of space between the 
walls filled in with leaves and straw. The 
sliding glass tops of the hot-beds were put in 
the south front for windows, for the glass 
would not be needed for the beds until spring, 
when their places in the coop would be filled 
with slats. In one end she had three barrels 
arranged. They were white-washed inside 
and out with lime, laid down on their sides, 
and half filled with straw. Three more were 
placed on top of them, and covered as well 
as filled with straw. Some boards and an 
old shed door were leaned up in front of the 
barrels. Quite a number of the hens made 
their nests in the barrels, or the straw on 
top, some preferred the barn, and three had 
a favorite place in the old shed, which no 
coaxing would make them forsake for the more comfortable 
quarters provided for them. As soon as the coop was finished, 
Xenia began feeding the chickens in it. She gave them their 
supper there, and closed the door until they had gone to roost, 
opening it again after dark so they could get out as early as they 
pleased in the morning. After a few nights they went to roost 
there of their own accord. 





Xenia laid strict commands on the in the kitchen 
that all the turnip, potato, and apple parings, pumpkin rinds and 
seeds, should find a place in the kettle; also that any scraps of 
meat should be chopped and added. Twice a week she put one 
large tea-spoonful of ground black pepper to a kettleful of feed, 
stirring it up well, so that each chicken would get a share, instead 
of two or three, of the entire mixture. Tl only fed twice 


ruling power 


ey were 





Coat Basque with Vest. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 50-57. 


used after the last green things had disappeared from the gar- 
den, and were greeted by the delighted biddies with cluckings 
of pleasure. 

A large iron kettle was kept exclusively for cooking the feed. 
The cabbage and turnip stocks were cooked and thickened with 
meal and scraps from the table, then fed to the chickens when 
barely warm. They devoured it greedily. During the winter 





cab- | a day, each time some of the cooked feed and enough corn added 
to make up a full meal for them; and between times they did 
considerable picking up for themselves around 
the corn-cribs and oat-bins. They were al- 
ways fed in the coop, and sometimes when 
| it was very cold they would stay there all 

| day. 


Xenia had had a load of sand hauled up 


from the creek and put away where it would 
not be snowed over. Every few days she 
gave them a shovelful in the coop; also all 
the crushed shells of the eggs used, and 
some oyster shells The floor of the coop was 
of earth, and had been raked up ; so that when 


the ground was covered with snow the chick- 
ens still had a good place to exercise them 
selves by scratching. Once a week the man 


cleaned the coop and sprinkled in a little 
lime, | small pieces and powde red. 

The had always been in the habit 
of going to the well at the barn to drink when 
the Besides this, Xenia 
had the man carry out a bucket of water in the 
afternoon about four o’clock, when he went 
about the then he would bring 
it in again and empty it when he came back ; 
she had no trouble trying to thaw out 
frozen drinking pans. On two or three ex- 
tremely cold the chickens were 
a bucket of water, milk-warm, in the 
as well as at night, for they did not seem in- 
clined to come out. 

The result of Xenia’s care 
that she got from her thir 
and 


weather. 
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chickens 


stock was watered. 


down stock ; 
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morning 





and feeding was 
ty-six hens a dozen 
a half eggs every day, even in the coldest 
Most of the she got from two 
dozen to two dozen and a half, and until after 


time 


the middle of December thirty or thirty-four 
every day. 

Two families in town engaged three dozen 
each, weekly, during the winter, of fresh eggs 
for use on the table. They paid thirty cents 


rard to the changes of the 
nd X nia sent them in twice a 
ised all she needed in the family, 

and they used them freely in various creams 
and sweets, and at least five mornings out of 
the week, boiled, P oached, or fried, for break- 
fast, and added what she had over to the pack- 
ed ones, until they reached their best price near 
Then eggs sold f 


a dozen, without reg 
market price, a 


week. She 


holidays 


the for fifty cents 
a dozen. After Christmas she did not pack 
any, but sold each week what was left after 


those engaged had been sent, and plenty for 
their own use put away. gs 
sold as high as thirty cents a dozen. Most of 
the time less than twenty, and toward spring 
at twelve and a half cents. 

Counting the spring, Xenia found 
that expense and trouble had been but trifling. 
It had required but minutes’ thought 
and work each day to provide for the wants 
of the chickens, and the profits had been more 
than double what she had expected them to be. 

The result of her experiment proved that 
chicken keeping on a small scale was profit- 
able. Xenia found that chickens will do well 
if left very much to themselves; that they need 
a variety of feed, and a plenty of it; that 
meat, vegetables, and cooked food keep them 
in laying condition; that pepper. in 
small quantities, and sand and shell in abun 
dance, are required, and if fed it 
should be raked into the ground or straw, so 
the chickens will be obliged to scratch for it, 

Xenia learned from source that the 
sunflower is value as a food for chick- 
ens, and she has raised in the bosom of some 
of her friends the false hope that she too has 
become a devotee to esthetic art, for all along 
the fence around a ten-acre meadow she has a 
row of sunflowers growing. 

Her friends praise the yellow-haired beau- 
dark faces to their god in mute adoration; 
soft-eyed Guernseys chew their cud and 
meditate beneath their shade; and Xenia looks at them as she 
drives by behind her yellow ponies, and smiles with pleasure at 
the prospect of a plentiful crop, which will to her fea- 
thered tribe when the cold snowy days of the coming winter shall 
drive them from their summer haunts, 
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ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
By tur Avrnor or “Jouyn Harirax, GentLEMAN.” 


“Tue light waves kiss the shifting sands, 
The deep seas kiss the sky: 

Oh kiss me once, my only love, 
And then good-by—good-by !” 


He kissed her upon cheek and chin, 
And on her brow so mild; 

But when he kissed her on her mouth, 
Each wept like wounded child. 


“Oh, Pll go east and I'll go west, 
Far over land and sea, 

But never will my heart find rest 
Until it rests with thee.” 


“And Pll sit here from year to year, 
Till my life’s stream runs dry, 

But never a face shall thine replace— 
My only love, good-by !” 


He wandered east, he wandered west, 
He won gold, lands, and fame, 

A gray head and a weary heart— 
Then back to the old home came. 


The light waves kissed the shifting sands, 
And sang the self-same song: 

“T wonder where’s the silly lass 
I liked when I was young?” 


He found her at her cottage door; 
She smiled the same soft smile; 
But when he talked of years to come 

She shut her eyes the while. 


He kissed her upon cheek and chin 
(They lie, saying love grows old); 
But when he kissed her on the mouth, 

He shivered at the cold. 


He clasped her to his lonely breast, 
Seside the sunny sea; 

He spake a hundred passionate words, 
But never a word spake she. 


He loosed her from his longing arms, 
That empty aye must be: 

“Til never in this world find rest 
Till 1 rest in earth with thee.” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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No. 153, published October 3, ts especially rich 
in bright and entertaining fiction. MR. JAMKS 
Orts, the popular author of “ Toby Tyler,” “ Tim 
and Tip,” etc., begins a new story in three chap- 
ters, entitled“ Their Girl.” There is a short story 
by Mr. DAVID KER, called “ The Soldier’s Cheese,” 
and one by SIDNKY DAYRE, called “ Deacon 
Dodd’s Calf’ In Chapter VITT. of the serial 
story,“ The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” the young 
heroes meet with an interesting adventure, in 
which a wild-cat figures conspicuously. 

“The Moon Lends a Hand” is an admirable 
article by Mx. CHARLES BARNARD, tu which in- 
struction is combined with entertainment, In 
“ The Building of St. Mary’s of the People,” Miss 
E. M. TRAQUAIR carries us back to the early days 
of Christian Rome. Mrs. T. W. DEWING sug- 
gests a dainty bit of fancy-work for girlish fingers 
in A Swan Design for Flat Pocket Pincushion.” 

The art work in this number includes a draw- 
ing on wood by MR. H. P. WoLcort, entitled “All 
Aboard,” and one by MR. J. H. Moser, called 
“Golden-Kod.” The stories are illustrated by Mr. 
W. A. RoGers and Mus. Jessie SHEPHERD. 
There is a charming full-page engraving from 
“Bread and Butter Days” ; a painting by WEvD- 
ON Gross-SMItH, exhibited last season at the 
Noyal Academy, London ; some “ Fingles,” artis- 
tically illustrated ; and an irresistible Comic on 
the sixteenth page. 








Te Our next Number will contain a mag- 
nificent DOUBLE-PAGE ENGRAVING of a picture 
by G. A. STorky, A.R.A., being No. 9 in the 
brilliant series of “ TyveS OF Breaury” ; an ex- 
quisite DECORATIVE CURTAIN IN ITALIAN EM- 
BROIDERY, designed by the well-known artist L. G, 
GARIBALDI, which ts a remarkable piece of art- 
work; new and elegant styles of Winver Harts 
AND BoNNev?s and STREEY AND House Tol- 
LETTES ; @ fine design in PERSIAN BROCADE Em- 
BROLDERY for Furniture, Curtains, etc. ; str thing 
Aumorous cuts, useful articles on household mat- 
ters, and choice stories, poems, essays, and other al- 
tractive matter. 


———————— — 





POT-HOOKS AND TRAMMELS. 


N the complaint concerning our cooks, 

which never seems to lessen as the years 
go by, but, on the contrary, to swell in vol- 
ume, we wonder that it has not occurred to 
many of those who find the complaint un- 
avoidable that they have one way of reme- 
dying matters a good deal in their own 
hands. It is only when they live in the 
large cities, or in the neighborhood of the 
large cities, that this remedy can be ap- 





plied. But as wave carries word to wave, 
if generally used there, it might in time be 
provided in other places. 

There exist now, in almost all our chief 
cities, good and effective training schools for 
servants of all classes and capacities ; and, 
besides these, various persons of skill and 
renown in culinary matters advertise les- 
sons in cookery, standing ready, on certain 
afternoons of the week, to impart to the 
class of the hour all that they know on the 
subject, even announcing in their advertise- 
ments the dishes to be prepared that day—- 
fifty cents admission, and sometimes not so 
much. 

Now it is possible that the mistress who 
complains of her cook—and complains not so 
much because she herself is disappointed in 
the toothsome dishes attempted and ruined 
in her kitchen, as for the sake of husband 
and friends—may know how to prepare ev- 
ery dish that these professors and advertis- 
ing teachers do. But she may not have the 
time or the health or the disposition to 
go into the kitchen and teach their concoc- 
tion, or other reasons may render it impos- 
sible. And just as likely she does not know 
how to prepare them; she was learning to 
play the piano, which her parents wished 
her to learn to play, and was not taught 
kitchen-work ; she was dancing, and receiv- 
ing and making calls, and leading a gay 
life, never expecting to need the knowledge 
for which she should always be able to pay, 
and for which she may be able to pay now, 
if she can get it for money ; or she chose the 
more congenial work of teaching what she 
had learned in school; of painting, or de- 
signing, or engraving; or she was obliged 
to earn her living in tending shop, in dress- 
making, and kindred employments — and 
with it all had no opportunity to acquire 
skill in the domestic arts. Whatever was 
the reason, it was supposedly a righteous 
one, or seemed righteous at the time it in- 
fluenced her action. And whether that is 
the case or not does not affect the fact that 
her cook is a poor one, and that there is a 
way of making her a good one. For the 
professors of cookery have made it a busi- 
ness to inform themselves thoroughly ; they 
know how to do the best thing, and they 
know the best way of doing it; they not 
only know all the flummeries and fancy af- 
fairs of the fine art of cooking, but the solid 
ABC of the common domestic dinner, 

What, then, is easier, if one’s cook is not 
all in skill and information that she should 
be, than to send her through a course of 
these lessons that she may become so? 

At the first blush the suggestion aronses, 
in some degree, a sense of injustice at being 
obliged to pay for the artiele and yet not to 
have it, and, in order to get it, to do what 
seems like paying for it a second time. One 
feels that no cook, being a human creature, 
with knowledge of right and wrong, should 
engage to do certain work unless she knows 
how to do it, and should have a conscience 
about it all herself. We have known of 
some who did, and who privately took mea- 
sures to attend such affairs as these class 
lessons. But it is self-evident that cooks 
can not afford such extravagance out of their 
own pockets; and if you want a thing badly 
yourself, you will pay for it even if it does 
cost more than honor and justice warrant. 

If, then, every city mistress who feels the 
need of it in her kitchen will spare her 
cook on one or two afternoons of every 
week, and send her, not at the cook’s ex- 
pense, but at her own, to take at least one 
course of cookery lessons, and afterward 
such lessons as propose to teach other yet 
needed things, one part of the bad business 
would be mended. 

It is a rather radical procedure, but, as 
radical things profess to do, it strikes at the 
root. The ordinary idea is that if anybody 
is to take lessons, it should be the mistress, 
and that, besides, no sooner will the cook be 
taught than she will demand higher wages 
or be leaving. But in answer to such argu- 
ments it is to be said that if the mistress 
wished to do the cooking she would not 
send the cook to learn, and if she does not 
wish to do the cooking, and does wish for 
the cook, it is for her interest to have the 
cook, and not herself, learn the art. It 
would be a foolish waste of material for 
her to learn it, and stay in the parlor, Au 
reste, there is nothing usually to hinder her 
from taking lessons also, if she desires. And 
for the other matter, that of the cook’s de- 
mands for wages and threats of leaving, 
that would have to be arranged by agree- 
ment, and if the cook left at unreasonably 
short notice after having received the les- 
sons, their price would have to be repaid by 
her, or deducted from wages due. But this 
is quite unlikely ; most cooks have a pride 
in their work, and most women, learned or 
unlearned, have the sense of honor and of 
gratitude. Either of them would make it 
difficult for the servant thus benefited, how- 
ever selfish was the controlling motive in 
rendering the benefit, to take advantage of 
the kindness done her in preparing her so 





finely for her work. And, we doubt not, a 
grateful servant and a pleased family would 
make a compact of agreeing with one an- 
other as long as the one needed a place and 
the other a maid. 

It is searcely to be expected that the 
great body of servant-girls would, of their 
own accord, rise and patronize the cooking 
professor in a mass. But one mistress would 
set the example to another; they would find 
themselves able to afford the extra expense 
by going without something else for: the 
time being, in consideration of the advan- 
tages; and one servant would carry the tale 
to the next, who would hate to be outdone. 
And as we throw a stone into a lake, and 
see the ripple spread through circle after 
cirele, from centre to farthest edge, so the 
first mistress who denies herself some cost- 
lier whim or other in order to give to her 
cook, who, however faithful and willing, is 
at present but the rudest apprentice, the 
full scope and compass of her trade, will 
have effected a revolution in that world 
which is founded on the kitchen, and will 
have turned the organism there from dark- 
ness and dirt and confusion to sweetness 
and light and order. 





RICH RELATIONS. 

} Lgpusoree rich relations are almost as 

much of a bore and bugbear, in their 
way, a8 poor ones are generally conceded to 
be. Put your best foot forward ever so 
wisely when he or she comes to visit you, 
yet you are all the while conscious that she 
knows it is your best foot, and thinks it no 
great shakes; that she inwardly compares 
your poverty with her supertluity, and rath- 
er plumes herself upon it, as if ié were an 
inborn grace of her own; misses her luxu- 
ries at your fireside, and regards you as a 
person of smalf account to be content with 
such meagre belongings. You are perhaps 
aware that she tolerates you as a relative, 
when otherwise she would have nothing to 
do with you, and nothing in common with 
you, financially speaking. When you walk 
out beside her you feel the shabbiness of 
your clothes, their lack of style—clothes 
which, it may be, you never before suspect- 
ed of shabbiness, or thought of in connec- 
tion with style. You begin to feel as if 
your manners, your ways of thought, your 
speech, and perhaps even your religion, were 
provincial and behind the times. Your sense 
of fitness is violated by contact with her 
splendor, and your companionship seems to 
be an anachronism. You belong to differ- 
ent worlds and atmospheres. Her money 
has placed her en rapport with all the nine- 
teenth century has to offer, has enabled her 
to make the most of every talent and op- 
portunity—travel at home and abroad, ac- 
quaintance with arts and literatures, famil- 
iar intercourse with the thinkers. Prosper- 
ity has made her tolerant, culture has toned 
her enthusiasms, and you become presently 
ashamed of your own turbulent ones. You 
suspect her of being characterless because 
her mind is symmetrically developed, till 
presently you discover that what you be- 
lieved to be character in yourself is merely 
malformation, a neglect of healthy develop- 
ment. Thus she becomes more or less of a 
reproach to us; our egotism resents her su- 
periority ; we feel as if a sort of injustice had 
been done us. But the rich relation is not 
always so aggressively perfect ; this is only 
what she might be, what she ought to be, 
what she is occasionally, if she has not 
wrapped her talent in a napkin. But, like 
the rest of us, she has a habit sometimes of 
neglecting her opportunities, of devoting 
herself to surface decorations and accom- 
plishments, to selfish ease, to dress and show 
and vanity. Travel only puffs her up, with- 
out teaching heranything. She catches the 
shibboleth of the literary and art world, and 
fancies herself the very elect. In fact, the 
rich and the poor relation were not born to 
pull together; neither can rightly estimate 
the drawbacks of the other; and it is only 
as a background, perhaps, that either serves 
the other. 





PRESERVES. 


E do not know much of the habits of 
the cave-dwellers, but it is reason- 
ably certain that the wife of the cave-man 
made everything for him. Of course he 
killed the bears and rhinoceroses that sup- 
plied his table, and he carved those elabo- 
rate pictures on tooth-brush handles and 
paper-cutters which his civilized posterity 
has found in his dust heaps; but he never 
did any work. His wife made the fire, 
cooked the meals, supplied the clothing of 
the family, and probably made the fuarni- 
ture, The habits of women are wonderful- 
ly persistent, and the habit of preserve- 
making to which the American housewife 
is so universally addicted is undoubtedly a 
survival of the domestic habits of the wo- 
man of the cave-dwelling age, 
Preserve-making is perhaps the very last 





trace of the cave-women which survives in 
women of the present century. As man ad- 
vanced in civilization, woman ceased to be 
the universal maker of things. In those 
early ages of which geologists tell us—the 
stone age, the iron age, and the wooden, 
glass, and tin ages, women continued to fur- 
nish food and clothes for their husbands and 
children, They ground the corn for bread, 
and they spun the flax for clothing, but at 
the beginning of the present century they 
had ceased to make anything except stock- 
ings and shirts, bed-spreads and preserves. 
The progress of woman has been rapid dur- 
ing the present generation. She has dis- 
covered that there is no good reason why 
she should make stockings and shirts that 
never satisfy the deep wants of man’s na- 
ture, and that cost more than satisfactory 
stockings and shirts bought at the haber- 
dasher’s would cost. The discovery not 
only emancipated her from thankless and 
severe labor, but it also enabled man to 
throw off the burden of bed-spreads, or 
“comfortables,” as they are familiarly call- 
ed. Man, who in some respects is quite rea- 
sonable, found that shirts made by an intel- 
ligent workman instead of the hand of af- 
fection brought so much peace and comfort 
into his life that it occurred to him that he 
could be still more happy were he to sleep 
under blankets instead of home-made com- 
fortables. Accordingly he himself pro- 
posed that the custom of making comforta- 
bles at home should be abandoned, and of 
course woman joyfully accepted the pro- 
posal. Thus it has gradually come to pass 
that preserves are the only articles which 
housewives now feel compelled to make. 

In prehistoric ages the work of preparing 
food partook of the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony. The woman of the stone age 
invoked a separate deity for every vegetable 
and every sort of meat that she placed on 
the tire; so that the preparation of hash or 
soup required her to rise before daylight, 
and recite a long and complicated litany. 
Much of this solemnity attaches to preserve- 
making. It is true that it is no longer spok- 
en of as a religious ceremony, and that the 
modern preserve maker does not believe in 
deities presiding over sugar and fruit and 
preserve kettles, but she feels that preserve- 
making is a work to be approached only in 
the most serious manner. 

No ordinary dish is thought to be fit for 
preserve-making. A special kettle must be 
consecrated to the sacred work. This ket- 
tle is sumptuously lined with porcelain, and 
costs at least as much as all the preserves 
that are ever made in it, for it rarely lasts 
beyond one season. Slight differences of 
ritual prevail among preserve makers. Some 
hold that a pound of sugar should accom- 
pany every pound of fruit, while others be- 
lieve that both fruit and sugar should be 
measured, and not weighed. In the matter 
of preparing the fruit for the kettle there is 
also a diversity of opinion, and no two house- 
wives are absolutely agreed as to the length 
of time that the preserve kettle should re- 
main on the fire. 

There is really a great deal of labor ex- 
pended in making preserves. Unlike most 
other articles of food, they are not finished 
when they are cooked. They must be put 
up in jars, and the jars must be covered with 
paper put on with the utmost care in order 
to keep the preserves from the air. At least 
two distinct women are necded in order to 
makeeven the smallest quantity of preserves, 
and their uninterrupted attention must be 
given to the work from the moment of be- 
ginning until the last jar is tied up and 
placed on the shelf. 

The first cost of making preserves is not 
80 great 23 most men fancy that itis. In- 
deed, tho first cost of, say, six jars of home- 
made strawberry preserves is usually not 
more than twice the amount that six jars 
of the same size would cost if bought of the 
grocer. Preserve-making is, however, a long 
and continuous process. At the expiration 
of a month after the preserves have been 
placed on the shelf, the careful housewife 
finds that they are “ working,” and that they 
must be immediately “done over.” To “do 
over” preserves is to repeat the entire pro- 
cess of making them from the moment that 
they are placed in the preserve kettle. This 
adds to their cost, since it involves hours of 
labor and the consumption of fresh sugar 
and other materials. Two weeks later the 
preserves are found to be “candied,” or, in 
other words, converted into petrified straw- 
berries, fit for nothing except to take the 
place of gravel on the front walk. Then, 
and not until then, will the conscientious 
woman consent to supply her table with pre- 
serves bought from the grocer, lamenting, 
as she does so, that some mysterious fatality 
always prevents ber from making preserves 
that will neither “ work” nor “candy.” 

It is estimated that only nine per cent. of 
the preserves made by the women of Amer- 
ica are ever eaten except by the most heroic 
and self-sacrificing husbands. Is it not time 
that women should abandon this last sur- 
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viving habit of the cave-dwelling women, 
and should permit men to buy their pre- 
serves as freely as they buy their shirts and 
stockings ? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 


HE severe English styles adopted for street 

toilettes should find favor with people of 
small means, because they dispense with elabo- 
rate trimmings, and are of such simple designs 
that they can easily be made at home; indeed, 
nothing detracts so much from what is now con- 
sidered good style as the meaningless and fussy 
additions third-rate dressmakers put on street 
costumes with the avowed purpose of making 
them “more dressy.” It is in their plainness and 
their fine fit that their beauty lies, and all the out- 
lay of money should be put in the fabric and in 
the workmanship that gives neatness of finish, 
The pure wool stuffs worn at present are within 
the reach of people of small incomes, provided 
the cost of the material is the principal expense, 
instead of being, as it is too often, searcely half 
as much as the price of the trimmings and the 
dressmaker’s bill. For the cashmere, Jersey 
cloth, camel’s- hair, cloth-finished flannel, and 
Jady’s cloth suits that are worn in the street and 
house alike, trimming is absolutely unnecessary, 
and if insisted upon, it consists at the utmost of 
some rows of inexpensive braid, or a collar, vest, 
and cuffs of velvet. The double-width cashmeres, 
costing from $1 to $1 50 a yard, may be had in 
all the fashionable shades of electric blue, rifle 
green, terra cotta, condor brown, and jet black. 
Seven yards will be enough for the dress, and if 
trimming is desired, there should be added a half 
or three-fourths of a yard of velvet of the same 
shade for the turned-over collar and square cuffs, 
or perhaps for a very narrow vest inserted be- 
tween the scalloped edges of the cashmere basque 
fronts, or else for covering the small button- 
moulds that fasten the waist, and are placed on 
the sleeves, and in two rows below the waist line 
in the back. The basque should be fitted very 
high about the neck, short on the shoulders, with 
low darts that make the bust drooping and slight, 
and dispense with all padding. The back has a 
short side form beginning in the armhole on each 
side, and the middle forms at the back are wide 
at the waist line. Flatly pressed postilion pleats 
may be added in the middle forms if the figure 
requires fullness, as this gives a more finished 
and dressy appearance than closing the seams 
their whole length plain over the tournure; the 
latter plan is, however, very much in favor with 
stout ladies, and is in keeping with the Jersey 
fashions, and looks particularly well when there 
is a panier sash drapery that hides the plain edges 
of the basque. 

The inexperienced dressmaker is warned 
against letting these simply shaped basques have 
an appearance of being tight or snugly fitted. 
Those made by French modistes and London 
tailors are “clear cut,” following every outline 
of the figure, yet are evidently loose and easy in 
every part, without compressing the figure in the 
least. Sleeves are now made very close to the 
arm, with the front half much longer than that 
under the arm, and this makes the armhole large 
and high, giving freedom and comfort. <A clus- 
ter of gathers at the elbow is absolutely necessary 
to give the proper roundness there, and join the 
full front to the plainer under-arm gore. Hold- 
ing the top of the sleeves in gathers in the arm- 
hole is a matter of taste, and is most becoming 
to very sloping shoulders, while it adds to the 
height of square broad shoulders. The velvet 
vest for such dresses may be placed under scal- 
lops that are corded or piped on the edge, or else 
it may lap over the basque fronts in Breton fash- 
ion, being edged merely with cord or a piping 
fold, and is sewed down permanently on one side, 
and fastened by hooks and loops on the other, 
The standing cadet collar may be made of the 
material or of velvet, and the same is true of the 
turned-over Byron collar, The skirt of such a 
dress is now most often made over a closely 
gored foundation skirt of alpaca, cotton satine, 
farmer’s satin, or of inexpensive silk; the silk 
foundation is, however, losing favor because it is 
usually of a poor quality that is not nearly so 
durable as the outside fabric. This skirt must 
be covered with cashmere to the depth of a fourth 
of a yard, and it may have a narrow pleating set 
on it also, but this is no longer considered neces- 
sary. The skirt breadths of cashmere are at- 
tached to this skirt about an eighth of a yard be- 
low the belt when the drapery is high and in 
panier fashion, but for dresses that have the 
round apron over-skirt these breadths may begin 
lower, as it is only required that they be well coy- 
ered at the top. 

The square front and sides, with fan-pleating 
between the gores, is one of the best models for 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, and other cloths, and this 
fan may be of the dress material, instead of satin 
or silk, as was formerly required. Such a de- 
sign is beautifully illustrated in Bazar No. 31, 
Vol. XV., and a cut pattern of it is published, 
while another very tasteful and modest design, 
with apron over-skirt, kilt, and jacket with vest, 
is the pattern marked 3292, in Bazar No. 33, 
Vol. XV. When more elaborate costumes are 
made of cashmere a trimming of embroidery is 
added on the basque, and edging the lengthwise 
pleats of the over-skirt. This embroidery comes 
on the selvedge of the cashmere, and adds greatly 
to the expense, from $25 to $40 being the price 
of a dress pattern of stylish shade. An excellent 
design for this is found in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
XV., and one for the embroideries that are bought 
by the yard, and placed lengthwise down the skirt 
between clusters of pleatings, in Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. 15. The redingote and pelisse designs so 
popular now for completing winter suits were in- 
troduced by the Bazar during the summer}; no- 





table among these is a stately garment known as 
pattern 3289, in Bazar No. 31, Vol. XV., an ex- 
cellent model for pelisses, and the very dressy 
redingote that has long smooth sides without back 
drapery, permitting the bouffant lower skirt to 
supply the stylish fullness; this is illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV., in a summer fabric, and 
is now seen on French dresses made of rich bro- 
cades over velvet skirts, or plain velvet over silk, 
or else of figured wool over a plain wool skirt, 

The Jersey woollens are repped lengthwise, are 
so elastic that they resemble webbing, and are 
called stockingette by the merchants. These are 
$2 a yard, and are made up in all the designs 
described for cashmere. The stitched rows of 
machine-work, that are now liked for cashmere 
and camel’s-hair quite as well as for cloth or flan- 
nel dressés, do not suit these repped fabrics, as 
the stitching is depressed between the reps, and 
is not effective ; bits of velvet, either plain or bro- 
caded, are preferred for the trimmings, and need 
not add much to the cost. The cloth-finished 
flannels, when of the nice qualities sold for $1 or 
$1 25 a yard, are as warm and almost as hand- 
some as cloth suits, and can be had in all the 
quaint new shades. The choicest fabries for a 
street dress for winter, to be worn when making 
visits, at church, and for the nicest occasions, are 
finely finished cloths, such as the tricoté, which 
has single heavy threads across at intervals, al- 
most like reps; this is found with fine gloss in 
tan, brown, blue, and green shades for $2 50 a 
yard; seven yards make a dress, and if two more 
yards are added there will be enough for an out- 
side wrap; when a longer paletot is bought sep- 
arately from the dress, two yards and a half are 
sold. More expensive Amazon cloths are $3 25 a 
yard in copper red, electric blue, and tan shades, 
and there is a new fabrie with the threads woven 
in basket fashion, so that there is no “grain,” 
and the cloth may be cut either way, without re- 
gard to the pile. The braided cloth jacket illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV., is a favorite 
design for the wrap of such a dress, and the cadet 
jacket is also suitable. When braid is used on 
cloth, the easiest way for the inexperienced nee- 
dlewoman is to put it on in parallel rows, and 
this is most effective around pleated skirts when 
the lower row is wider than those above it; an- 
other good design is the lengthwise rows down 
box pleats on the skirt, with a curled row each 
side of the straight rows. 


PLAIN WRAPS, 


It becomes more customary each year for la- 
dies to provide themselves in the autumn with a 
woollen suit like those described above, and to 
wear it always when out-of-doors until Decem- 
ber, when a heavier wrap is needed. This wrap 
is now a long cloth cloak of heavy quality made 
with square sleeves, clinging closely to the fig- 
ure, and completed by a collar and cuffs of plush. 
These are to be had in all the dark-colored cloths 
as well as in black, and are considered nice 
enough for best wraps. The fur-lined circulars 
will be worn again by those who can afford them, 
but they cost twice as much as the long cloth 
cloaks. Braided pelisses fitted to the figure are 
imported for slender and stout alike, and the 
shops are filled with the flannel and cloth pe- 
lisses that are edged with a pinked ruche of the 
material; these useful garments cost from $15 
to $25, and are worn over skirts of black or con- 
trasting color, according to fancy. The jackets 
for young ladies are in the cadet. shapes so often 
noted, or else are double-breasted, and are made 
of Jersey cloth that has a tufted wrong side, giv- 
ing it considerable warmth; these cost from $16 
to #20, English homespun cloths and Cheviots 
are chosen in very dark checks and mottled col- 
ors for long square-sleeved wraps to be thrown 
over other wraps in the evening, and for travel- 
ling. There is also excellent service and great 
comfort to be found in the soft long shawls, 
whether of the striped India patterns, with nice 
touches of color, or in the sober gray or dark 
blue Scotch shawls of solid color; these cost from 
$14 to $20, 

HOUSE DRESSES. 

The tasteful fancy at present for house dresses 
is also an economical one, as it consists of a jacket 
of one color with skirts of another. Thus a dark 
wine-colored or an electric blue basque of cash- 
mere or cloth may be worn with black skirts, col- 
ored skirts of silk or of wool, and also with the 
dark plaid woollens. Ladies who like to sew on 
braid in patterns trim these jackets fancifully, 
while others prefer parallel rows of braid, or else 
very narrow black passementerie that resembles 
braiding, while still others prefer the stitched, 
corded, or piped edges without trimming. In- 
stead of the Jersey-shaped jacket, that with bat- 
tlemented edges is now much used, or else the 
front edges are plain, and the four forms of the 
back have the seams left open to the waist line, 
and are made to form four squares, with the trim- 
ming passing all around them. These house jack- 
ets are invariably single-breasted, though some 
have a notched collar at the top like that of a gen- 
tleman’s morning coat, and are worn with a flat 
searf, such as gentlemen use. For silk, velvet, 
and plush combination suits for nicest use in the 
house, the pleated vest-of Breton jackets or else 
a shorter Breton plastron is much used, and 
brightens up the simplest toilette. This vest is 
of the silk or the inexpensive soft twilled sat- 
in used for the skirt, while the jacket is of vel- 
vet, velveteen, or, plush. All combinations are 
now much more distinct in the way the fabrics 
are employed and less patchy than those of last 
year, and to do this the different stuffs are con- 
fined to different parts of the dress; for instance, 
the redingote is all of figured stuff and the skirt 
all plain, or else the figured stuff forms the en- 
tire skirt and the basque or redingote is plain, 
Brocaded goods that are still considered the first 
choice in Paris are inexpensive here because they 
are so generally worn, houce it is a good plan to 


buy a good brocade of large detached flower pat- 








tern for one part of a dress that is to be made 
over, and this may be made up in the redingote 


.Style illustrated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. XV., and 


worn over skirts of a solid-colored silk or sat- 
in, or else the brocade may be used for the skirt 
beneath a plain redingote like that illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Co- 
OPERATIVE Dress Association ; STERN Broruers ; 
Le Bouritiier Broruers; and James McCrerry 

Co. 








PERSONAL. 

Hupert HEerRKoMER is coming to America in 
November, to remain eight or nine months, to 
paint portraits and lecture on art. He brings 
with him the picture which brought him the 
medal of honor at the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1878, *‘ The Last Muster.” 

—Harper & Broruers are to bring out the 
promised volume of Miss Mirrorp’s corre- 
spondence with her acquaintances. 

—Cleveland is having a visit from Mrs. Stong- 
WALL JACKSON. 

—BERKNARD and JoHn Kepier, the oldest 
twins in the United States, are living in a quaint 
old hill-side house in Plumstead, Pennsylvania. 
They were born in 1792, have never been a day 
apart, voted for President Mapison’s second 
term, and have never been out of their county 
but once. 

—Mr. WuiTtier and his cousins, with whom 
he lives in summer at Oak Knoll, are to make 
their home in Boston during the coming winter. 

—So sinful a thing was the first theatrical per- 
formance in Boston thought to be that the law- 
makers interfered, and no other was attempted 
for twenty-seven years, 

—Within fifty years there will not be an In- 
dian alive, thinks the Princess of the Piutes, 
WINNEMUCCA. 

—‘*Arctic and Siberian Experiences” is the 
title of Lieutenant DaNENHOWER’s lecture. 

—Ponies are being traded off for sewing-ma- 
chines hy the Indians of the Yankton Agency, 
Dakota. 

—The two daily baths which the Prince of 
Wales takes at Homburg are composed of Mann- 
heim salt, pine extract, and iron water. 

—Although seventy-seven, a brother of Har- 
RIET MARTINEAU, the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
still teaches in the Divinity School of the Unita- 
rian College in London. 

—There are hundreds of apple, pear, and peach 
trees, together with grape-vines, in the orchard 
of Senator SHERMAN at Mansfield, Obio, and none 
of the fruit is ever sold, but given away to the 
poor of the city. 

—Mrs. Hayes is reported, by one who has been 
there, to be a sunbeam in her own house, as ev- 
ery wife ought to be. 

—A rose-bush ninety years old, from which 
over two bushels of buds have been picked this 
season, belongs to J. H. PLumMMex, of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 

—Ata recent meeting of the Gynecological So- 
ciety, Dr. 8. C. Busey, of Washington, Dr. T. M. 
DRYSDALE, of Philadelphia, and Dr. E. Van DE 
Worker, of Syracuse, each read a paper upon 
the “Influence of High-heeled French Shoes 
upon the Female Form.’? Nothing was said 
about high-heeled American or English shoes. 

—S8t. Ives has been visited by James RusseLi 
Lowe.t. Did he meet there any descendant of 
the man with the seven historic wives ? 

—Two summers ago a pigeon flew into the 
New York house of Mr. THurLow Weep, and 
has remdined with him ever since, although hav- 
ing full liberty to fly away. It often perches on 
Mr. Weeb’s head when he goes out to walk, 
accompanies him a short way, and returns to 
the house, 

—There is a paper published by Mr. Burt at 
the top of Mount Washington, with the poetical 
title Among the Clouds. 

—That women will make better drug clerks 
than men is the opinion of a Louisville chemist 
who has employed both sexes. 

—Satin costing twelve dollars a yard lined the 
walls of the parlars at Canonchet, which, how- 
ever, were never furnished, and in a marble- 
floored room with a fountain in the centre, in- 
tended for a music-room, the pots of the paint- 
ers still stand about as they were dropped. 

—Every year the Duke of Athole plants from 
six hundred thousand to a million trees. He 
has covered two thousand acres with trees dur- 
ing the present season. One of these dukes is 
still known as the Planter Duke, having in his 
lifetime planted twenty-seven millions of trees, 
covering fifteen thousand acres. 

—There is to be a gallery of Modern Art open- 
ed in October at Rome, situated in the cloister 
of MICHAEL ANGELO, in the Baths of DiocLeTian, 
the King of Italy having signed the decree. 

—Dr. Henry Secor, of Paris, disagrees with 
the physicians who believe the nervousness and 
peevishness of the present time to be due to the 
use of coffee, but holds, on the contrary, that 
coffee is a great remedial agent. 

—The commander of the Condor, the dashing 
and daring Lord CuHar es BERESFORD, is the 
bosom-friend of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

—An exhibition illustrative of the career of 
the house of Orange was opened in September 
at Dillenburg, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 
the tower built on the ruins of the birth-place 
of WILLIAM the Silent, consisting of books, 
arms, flags, documents, costumes, plate, jewelry, 
furniture, and paintings, in all fourteen hundred 
articles, mostly contributed by private persons. 

—A party in honor of Lady Hriyar’s ninety- 
fourth birthday was recently given by her son, 
Admiral Hityar. Just after Trafalgar, in 1805, 
Lady Hi.yar entertained Lord CoLLINawoop 
at Gibraltar. 

—The principal wife of the ex-Khedive is rath- 
era strong-minded woman, and arranges matters 
concerning the education of all his children. 
His Parisian household has broken down many 
Oriental barriers; the daughters go out with 
very diaphanous face veils, and the harem is un- 
guarded. The eldest daughter is a beautiful 
consumptive blonde, the youngest is a fine lin- 
guist and musician. 

—During a recent representation of Don Pas- 
quale at the Chateau d’Eau Theatre, Mile. Mr- 
NEUR stopped singing, saying to M. BourGzois, 
the leader, “‘ You accompany me abominably.”’ 
“Well, I won’t accompany you at all,’’ said the 
gentleman, and left, immediately followed by the 
whole orchestra. Au agitated player then im- 











plored somebody in the audience to come for- 
ward and play the piano, when an old lady qui- 
etly left her seat in the audience, and accompa- 
nied exquisitely during all the rest of the per- 
formance. 

—Prince Hawt is the favorite relative of the 
Princess ZENAB, the wealthiest member of Mg- 
HEMET ALI’s family. When Sir Garnet WoLsE- 
LEY moved from Alexandria to Ismailia she sent 
Haim a hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
help him iu his aspirations for the Egyptian 
throne, 

—Queen Victoria has had a portrait of Cets- 
Wwayo painted for herself. 

—Miss Frances Power Cosse is one of the 
leaders of the movement against vivisection, and 
so is CHARLES READE. 

—Prince WaGram did not marry BerTHR DE 
ROTHSCHILD for her money, as he is wealthy 
himself. When, at her baptism, she formally 
abjured her faith, the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Her husband is some thirty years her 
senior. 

—The seven-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of St. Francis is to be celebrated at Assisi 
this winter, on which occasion an address will 
be made by the historian Cesare CANTU. 

—‘*As the sun colors flowers, so art colors 
life’ ALMA Tapema has written on the ceiling 
of his studio. 

—It is said that women who ride tricycles in 
England are beginning to wear either trousers 
or the so-called “divided skirt’ of Lady Has- 
BERTON’S invention. 

—TENNYSON wrote his magnificent poem ‘* To 
Virgil,’ which has in it the mighty roll of the 
Latin poet’s measure, at the request of the 
Mantuans, 

—In the House of Lords are a number of men 
whose years have reached or exceeded three 
score and ten: Earl MounTCASHEL is ninety; 
Lord Hauirax, Lord Penryn, and the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley are each eighty-two; Lord Saye 
and Seve, Lord PortMAN, and the Earl of Albe- 
marle are in their eighty-third year; the Mar- 
quis of Denegal is eighty-five, Earl of Bucking- 
ham eighty-nine, Lord Mortyn eighty-seven, 
the Earl of Wemyss eighty-six, and the Earl of 
Harrowby eighty-four. 

—HERBERT SPENCER suffers from insomnia. 

—The Parisians, who hate WaGNER, and say 
no one can execute his music and remain in bis 
right mind, hail with delight the fact that at 
Baireuth, before the first representation of Pur 
siful, one of the chorus singers went mad, and 
the same fate has overtaken Expt, who took one 


of the leading parts. 


—Mr. Leigu Siri is thinking of fitting out 
a new arctic expedition to follow after the lost 
Eira. The relief party failed to reach Lieuten- 
ant GREELEY, but established dépéts on which 
he can retreat if they fail again next year. He 
has, however, provisions for two years. 

—The young women at a recent examination 
at the University of London proved better lin- 
guists than men of the same age, but fell short 
in practical science. 

—Two hundred and fifty dollars was the gen- 
erous sum allowed King CetTewayo by the Eng- 
lish government to buy presents for his twenty- 
nine wives. Not so munificent as to appear like 
encouraging polygamy. 

—OcrTavia HILL has undertaken the improve- 
ment of lodging-houses in London by rebuilding 
the houses so as to secure light and ventilation 
for each apartment, and letting them for such 
sums as will pay a low rate of interest on the 
investment. The society for improving work- 
ingmen’s homes in New York hope to adopt 
the same measures. 

—Mr. RuskIn has purchased several paintings 
and etchings of Mr. THomas MorAN, and given 
an order for a copy of the ‘“‘ Yellowstone Park.” 

—It is reported that Mark Twain is bored by 
those that think they must talk only nonsense 
with him. 

—The first newsboy who sold copies of the 
New York Sun in the streets of New York, tifty 
years ago, is said to be Sttas DAVENPORT, now 
living in Sharon, Massachusetts. 

—During Mr. JoserH Cook’s sojourn in Syd- 
ney he made thirteen public appearances in four- 
teen consecutive days, and has met with no 
heartier welcome than in Australia, he says. 

—Miss Nora Perry has been sick with acute 
bronchitis in Boston. 

—The trusted servant of Wriut1am ELLERY 
CHANNING for many years, JosepH Mars, died 
at Newport lately, at the age of eighty-five. 

—JeAN AUBERT’S * Winter,’ Topsy RosEn- 
THAL’s “‘ Vacant Chair,’”’ BougugeREau’s “ Twi- 
light,” three important paintings from last year’s 
Salon, have arrived in this country. 

—Professor WarRpD’s college series of casts of 
extinct specimens in natural history has been 
bought for twelve hundred dollars by GeorGe 
H. Cor iss, of Providence, Rhode Island, for the 
museum of Iowa College, at Grinnell. 

—It is said that a summer cottage is to be 
built by President ARTHUR at New Castle, New 
Hampshire. 

—A yoke of Spanish oxen, richly caparisoned, 
led into the judges’ arena hitched to a decorated 
wagon, was sent by the Queen lately to a cattle 
show at the Isle of Wight, although not entered 
for competition. 

—The foremost Austrian painter, RupoLpn 
ALT, has never availed himself of the patent of 
nobility granted him by the Emperor. His 
method of work is peculiar; he begins painting 
on any piece of paper at hand, pasting addition 
al pieces to the first as the work outgrows the 
dimensions of that bit. He is now seventy 
years old. 

—The eccentric King of Bavaria is to be re- 
quested by the citizens of Munich to give up his 
retired life, and, on festal days at least, to show 
himself to the public. It will probably make a 
deal of difference. 

—Of the twelve applications made this year to 
the man in charge by persons wishing to visit 
the resting-place of CoLertpGe at Highgate, 
which is amidst a scene of desolation and deeay, 
eleven were Americans. 

—Prince Bismarck has forty-four crosses, 
medals, and decorations. Not long since the 
ambassador of a foreign power desired an audi- 
ence of him, Presuming that he, of course, had 
the decoration usually conferred by the ambas- 
sador’s royal master, the Prince was surprised 
that he could not find it, supposed it had been 
stolen for its value, and borrowed another from 
some dignitary who had it, Judge of his in- 
creased surprise when, appearing with the order 
already on, ne found the umbassador had come 
to bestow it upon him) 
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Embroidered 
Tablets. 
Tuese ivory tablets 
are three inches long 
by two wide, and are 
bound in  pasteboard 
covers, faced with cuir- 
colored kid. The kid 
on the outside of the 
upper cover is deco- 
rated with a design of 
corn-flowers and for- 
get-me-nots, worked in 
shades of blue and olive 
silks in stem and satin 

stitch. 


Folding-Screen 
with Japanese 
Embroidery. 

Tue three panels of 
this folding-screen are 
faced with claret-col- 
ored plush, decorated 
with Japanese embroid- 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
Wuite Emprorery. 





tion of Symbols: G Dark Blue-Green ; ® Light Blue-Green ; 
Dark, © Medium, © Light, Red; ® Dark Olive Brown ; 
0 Yellow; - Foundation. 
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Lapy’s Utster with Hoop.—Backx. 
[For Front, see Fig. 
Cur Patrern, No. 3328: Uxster, 
25 Cents; Hoop, 10 Cenrs. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Monocram.—W ute 
EMBROIDERY, 


5, on Page 665.] 





ery consisting of irreg- 
ular floral sprays work- 
ed in chain stitch with 
colored silks. The pan- 
els are lined with clar- 
et-colored satine, and 
the edge of the frame 
is finished with a row 
of galloon and gilt 
furniture tacks. 


Work-Basket. 

Tus work-basket is 
a square shallow wick- 
er one, stained a light 
bronze. The bottom 
is thinly wadded, and 
is lined with darker 
bronze plush, which is 
decorated with a floral 
design in rococo em- 
broidery; the flowers 
and leaves in this work 
are executed with nar- 
row China ribbon in 
various colors, and the 
stems in olive green 





Fig. 2.—MonoeraM. 
Wuite EmsBRomwery. 
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CASHMERE AND Satin Dress wits Ficerte Lace.—{For description see Supplement.) 








Fig. 7.—Appiigué Emprowery ror Dress, Fi. 6, 
oN Pace 661, anp Fic. 4, on Page 665. 
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Stitch Emprorwery. 
Light, Red; ® Dark, 


Srrire ror Fo.pine-Caarirs, etc.—Cross 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark, & Medium, ! 


& Medium, © Light, Olive Green; ® Dark, © Medium, & Ligh 
Color; @ Dark, ® Medium, @ Light, Peacock Blue; - Foun 
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crewel wool. The lining for the 
side of the basket is a bias strip 
of bronze satin eight inches wide, 
which is pleated down in the 
corners. Clusters of pompons 
or woollen balls made of several 
shades of bronze wool are set at 
the corners as shown by the il- 
lustration. 













Cap for Elderly 
: Lady. 

Tus cap is made of 
white Brussels net and 
crimped ruches, trimmed 
with lace and white gros 
grain ribbon. The stiff 
net foundation for the 











Fig. 5.—Batiste Empromery ror CoLiar, 
Fic. 1, on Pacer 664 






Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross Spoon-pitt Corser.—[For pattern and de- Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
SritcH, scription see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 37-49. ] : 





Cross Srircu. 












Foviarp Perricoar. 
For description see Supplement. 

















Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Corset.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
36 


Fig. 1.—Lapy's Corset.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 25-36. 


ment, No. IV., Figs. 25-3¢ 














Fig. 6.—Ciornu Dress with Apriigvt 


Emsroreny On Satin. 
Fig. 4, on Page 665, and Fig. 7 






Fig. 3.—Casumere anp Sreirep VeLver 






Dress.—Back.—{See Fig. 1-] Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND Srrivep Vetvet Dress. Fig. 2.—Nuns’ Veiting anp Damasst 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Dress. For pattern, design, and description see 
No, IIL, Figs. 20-24. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIT., Figs. 20-24. For description see Supplement. Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1-10, 
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front is two inches and a half wide at the mid- 
die, and sloped to an inch at the ears; the edge 
is wired and bound. The net-shaped crewn is 
made of an oval piece of white dotted net lined 
with black illusion, the front of which is pleated 
and joined to the stiff net brim, while the back is 
hemmed and held in by an elastic cord in the 
hem. A veil made of white Brussels net edged 
with a double row of lace is draped on the crown, 
and the front is edged and covered with ruches, 
among which are pleated ribbon bands. A rib- 
bon bow is on the centre of the crown, and 
strings of similar ribbon are tied in front. 





Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 661. 
THESE monograms are worked on the linen 
ground in cross stitch with two shades of red or 
blue marking cotton. 


Edging.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 661. 

To work this edging trace the outlines on fine 
batiste, run them with embroidery cotton, at the 
same time stretching the thread from point to 
point for the bars and wheels, then overcast them 
closely, and lastly, cut away the ground from 
around them in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Ficelle Lace Cap. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tue cap is made of ficelle lace laid over pink 
ribbon. The lace is mounted on a frame, which 
consists of a piece of stiff net twelve inches long 
and four wide, sloped narrower toward the ends, 
and with four three-cornered pleats taken up 
along the back edge ; the edge is wired and bound 
with narrow pink ribbon, and the frame is cover- 
ed over with wider ribbon, and over the ribbon 
with rows of gathered lace two inches wide. A 
large Alsacian bow is set on the front, which is 
made of a double row of lace run together at the 
straight edges, underlaid with pink ribbon, and 
pleated up under a ribbon cross-piece. 





WHITE SOUPS. 


\ 7 HITE soups may be described generally as 

good white stock mixed with boiling milk, 
and flavored with various vegetables, such as cel- 
ery, cauliflower, artichokes, vegetable marrow, 
cabbage, potato, etc. There are also many other 
vegetable soups suitable for summer made with- 
out milk, such as carrot, asparagus, green pea, etc. 

In order to make any kind of white soup, it 
is necessary to have some good stock made from 
veal bones. Bones will do just as well as knuckle 
of veal, As the stock need not be clear, and as 
bones are cheaper, they are, of course, to be pre- 
ferred. Take, say, a couple of pounds of veal 
bones, chop them up, and put them in a sauce- 
pan or stock-pot with a quart of cold water, an 
onion, a few sticks of celery (if they can be ob- 
tained), and a few sprigs of parsley; a small car- 
rot and turnip can also be added, but are not ab- 
solutely necessary. Next, if possible, get a piece 
of raw ham, ora ham bone, or a lean bacon bone. 
This is a very great improvement to all white 
soups. These bones should be put on very early 
in the morning, so that they can stew very gently 
for five or six hours, After they have stewed for 
this time, the stock should be strained off, and 
allowed to boil away till the whole quart of stock 
is reduced by boiling to about half a pint. This 
reducing may, to some, seem extravagant; but I 
will explain the reason, which is really an eco- 
nomical one. To make what may be called high- 
class white soup, cream is generally ordered—a 
pint of boiling cream being added to, say, a quart 
or more of good stock—but by reducing a quart 
of stock to half a pint we get good soup without 
cream, equal almost to that which is made with 
cream. 

Having reduced this quart of stock to half a 
pint, next take a quart of good milk, or nearly a 
quart, and put it on the fire to boil, adding, if 
possible, two dried bay leaves, or one fresh, to 
boil in it. As soon as it begins to boil, which 
can be told by the bubbles rising, and then the 
white foam, take it off the fire, and add this milk 
to the reduced stock. Take out, of course, the 
bay leaves. Season this white soup with a little 
pepper and salt, and it will be very nice as it is, 
without any vegetables. It can be thickened 
with a little butter and flour (white roux) mixed 
together, and baked in the oven a short time to 
take the rawness off the flour. When vegetables 
are added, thickening is not always necessary, as 
the vegetables generally are sufficient in them- 
selves to thicken the soup. 

To make cauliflower soup proceed as above, 
with the addition of getting a young cauliflower, 
and boiling it for about ten minutes in salt and 
water in the ordinary way. Then take it out and 
drain it, and cut off the white part, and pick out 
a number of the best little white sprigs of cauli- 
flower, in shape like a tiny bouquet of flowers, 
and put them aside to add to the soup after it is 
finished. Next trim away the green part, and 
put all the rest of the stalk, white part, ete., into 
the stock to boil till it is perfectly tender. When 
this is tender, and the stock sufficiently reduced, 
rub it all through a wire sieve, and then add the 
boiled milk. The soup will now be probably 
thick enough. Then add the little sprigs of cauli- 
flower, and bring the soup to a boil. This will 
be sufficient to make them tender, as they were 
not fully boiled at first, and the soup can then be 
served with the fried bread. 

In making squash soup the squash must be 
first peeled and cut into quarters, and all the pips 
removed. These quarters can now be boiled in 
the stock, and the whole boiled away till it is a 
pulp. Take care, however, you do not boil it away 
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till it burns. Then rub the pulp through a wire 
sieve, and add the boiled milk as before. 

Potato soup is made as above, with the addi- 
tion of sufficient cooked potatoes being rubbed 
through a wire sieve to make the soup thick. The 
thickness of white soup should be about that of 
double cream. <A very great improvement to po- 
tato soup is to serve a few very small new pota- 
toes, not much bigger than large marbles, whole 
in the soup. 

Perhaps the nicest of all white soups is celery 
soup. Plenty of celery must be boiled in the 
stock. The green part should be removed first, 
and the celery, when tender, should be rubbed 
through the wire sieve, sufficient celery being 
sent through to make the soup thick without any 
thickening being added afterward. 

Palestine soup is made in just the same way as 
squash soup, the chief point being to use sufficient 
Jerusalem artichokes to make the soup thick 
without having recourse to other means. 

In all the above soups I have mentioned, I sug- 
gested that the stock should be strained off. It 
is an open point, however, dependent on the taste 
of the eater, whether or not an onion boiled in the 
stock may not also be rubbed through the wire 
sieve with the vegetables. When the flavor of 
onions is liked, this should be done. It imparts 
a richness to the soup, besides rendering it more 
nourishing. On the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that even a slight flavor of onions is 
strongly objected to by many. There are persons 
who become absolutely ill after taking onions. 
When, therefore, the soup is intended for those 
whose tastes we do not know, it is best not to 
rub the onion through the sieve. 

With regard to potato soup, I have recommend- 
ed stock made from veal bones, but for this nour- 
ishing and much-neglected soup almost any stock 
will do. Like pea soup, it can be made from the 
liquor in which a piece of bacon has been boiled, 
or in other words, potato soup can be made from 
greasy stock, Of course it is not so nice, nor so 
suitable for hot weather; still the point should 
be borne in mind. Potato soup is an admirable 
soup for children, being a mixture of potatoes, 
milk, and a little meat, or rather juice of meat 

There is one more addition to all white soups 
that can be made, viz., a little nutmeg. This, 
however, requires great care in adding, as too 
much will spoil the soup; and it is by no means 
an easy matter to impress the “ good plain cook” 
with the fact of how long a way a little nutmeg 
goes. The nutmeg should flavor the soup to a 
certain extent, and yet you should not be able to 
tell that there is any nutmeg in it. A very good 
expression is ‘“‘a suspicion of nutmeg.” If you 
rub a used nutmeg—4. ¢., one that is cut into, and 
fits the grater, so to speak—twice across the 
grater, it will, as a rule, be ample to impart flavor 
to a quart of soup. It is safest to grate the nut- 
meg on a spoon, so that, if too much falls, it can 
be taken out. 

One essential to all white soups is fried bread. 
The bread, which should be cut from a close loaf 
free from holes, should be stale, and must be cut 
into very small dice. The fat or lard in which it 
is fried should be clean, and more than deep 
enough to cover the bread. The very best thing 
in which to fry bread is a small copper tinned 
saucepan, and a little wire basket made to fit. 
The worst of a frying-pan is that it requires such 
a large quartity of fat. <A very little ingenuity 
will enable you to make a wire basket yourself 
that will just fit inside a little saucepan. A small 
copper saucepan lined with tin, one about five 
inches in diameter, will be found very useful in 
every household. The fat should be almost smok- 
ing hot. The bread should be put in the basket, 
and the basket plunged into the hot fat; about 
thirty seconds will fry the bread. As soon as it 
gets a light brown take it out, as it will turn a 
darker color after it has been removed from the 
fat; throw the bread first on to a hot cloth, and 
then place it on some coarse paper in front of 
the fire, or in the oven, to drain the grease from 
it. Do not let the fried bread get cold suddenly, 
or it will taste greasy. 

The fried bread, which should be of a rich gold- 
en brown color, should be handed round with the 
soup, and never served in it. 

With potato soup a little dried mint may be 
served, like pea soup. Some think this a great 
improvement. I think a tea-spoonful of finely 
chopped parsley added to the soup, and allowed 
to boil in it for about a minute, better than dried 
mint served with it. 





CAHLINE’S PA. 
Br MARY E. ©. WYETH. 


e AT ewdacious steah! ’Clar to de goodness 

a mussy it w’ars me out. Dis yer de fo’ty- 
milliumf time I dun druy him outen de cotton dis 
mawnin. Wot fo’ Mos’ Jawge ’low sich critters 
*bout de plantation ?” 

“Wot fo’ he ‘low sich lazy nigga as you is 
*bout de plantation? Tell me dat, yo’ Ebenezer, 
yo’? Clar dis minnit an’ drub out dat steah. 
Don’ you see him a-tromping in de millium patch ? 
Who lef? dem bahs down? Whar dat clo’es 
paddle? Trabble now, ef yo’ don’ want fer ter 
feel it roun’ yer sassy brack jaws? Don’ talk 
ter me! Don’ tell me yo’ ain’t a-sayin’ nuffin! 
Don’ I hear yo’ a-sayin’ yo’ nuvver lef’ dem bahs 
down? Git dat regenrit steah outen o’ dem mill- 
iums, an’ den come heah. Kase der’s gwine to 
be a settlement, an’ yo’ is agwine fer ter git wot 
yo” ’sarbs.” 

Aunt Docia stood in the door of her cabin, and 
glared savagely at Ebenezer, who glumly shuffled 
off to the melon patch on the hither side of the 
great cotton field, where an erratic steer was aim- 
lessly promenading, to the serious detriment of 
the growing melons. 

“°Pears like chillens gits mo’ and mo’ triflin’, 
lazy, and regenrit de longer dey libs,” Aunt Docia 
muttered as she seized the clo’es paddle, and sal- 





lied out to meet the luckless Ebenezer, who, after 
driving the steer from among the melon vines, had 
started back to the cabin without replacing the 
bars that had been left down between the cabin 
garden and the cotton field. 

Thwack, thwack, came the stinging paddle about 
Ebenezer’s lightly clad lower extremities, and 
loud rose the basket-meetin’ tones of Aunt Docia, 
as she rigorously exhorted the while she belabor- 
ed the boy, who whined dismally in a mournful 
minor key as the blows fell thick and fast. “I 
heerd wot yo’ sassed back, yo’ regenrit riflebate ! 
I heerd, ah!” shouted Aunt Docia, intoning her 
sentences like a trained ecclesiastic. “ Yo’ tink 
Aunt Docia got no yers,ah? An’ blin’ ob bofe 
eyes, ah? Yo’ ’spec’s she need fer ter t’ar a rail 
off de fence fer ter pick her yers open wid, duz 
yer? An’ yo’ ‘low yo’ kin blame off all yo’ no- 
*count, lazy, triflin’ meanness onter Cahline, an’ 
sabe yo’ black nigga hide, duz yo’? Cahline, eh? 
[Whack.] Cahline! [Whack, whack.] Blame it 
all off onter Cahline, eh? [Whack.] Cahline dun 
lef’ de bars down, eh? [Whack.] Cahline dun tubn 
de steah inter de cotton,eh? [Whack.] Cahline 
dun put yo’ up ter tellin’ dat big lie bout millium 
times yo’ dun druv de steah out? Wot yo’ know 
*bout millium times? Wot fo’ yo’ kaint speak 
de bressid troof,eh? How many times yo’ dun 
druv dat steah out, sah? Say de troof, sah. 
[ Whack, whack, —s Oh! vo’ jes dribe him 
out jes one time,eh? Aha! Now wot yo’ s’pose 
yo’ ’sarbs "bout dem millium lies yo’ dun tole? 
Yo’ don’ know? Yaas yo’ duz know, sah. Yo’ 
knows yo’ ’sarbs de wustest cuttin’ up yo’ eber 
got in de whole ob yo’ mawtil life. Dat wot yo’ 
know. Stan’in’ up dah, an’ a-tellin’ a whole mill- 
ium lies *bout one po’ steah, an’ den a-blamin’ de 
las’ one onter yo’ po’ leetle sister! Yo’ regenrit, 
owdacious, good-forsaken—” 

How much more extended Aunt Docia’s line of 
epithets might have become may not appear, for 
just at this moment Cahline herself rushed be- 
tween Ebenezer and the incensed wielder of the 
clo’es paddle. 

“Laws, mammy !” screamed the child, a slen- 
der, pretty mulatto girl about twelve years of age, 
“don’t pay on dat a-way. De ole steah neber 
tromped on no millium; an’ sho nuff I luff dem 
bahs down, kase pappy say he gwine fer ter come 
pay yo’ a visit. Dat ar Ebenezer ain’t no ways 
’sarbin’ sech a paddlin’.” 

“Dell law!” exclaimed Aunt Docia, her fury 
all gone,-as she turned and viewed Cahline ad- 
miringly. “ Wota chile yo’ is! Yo’s de fo’gib- 
benist mawtil! Atter all dem millium lies, yo’ 
stan’s dar like a cl’ar angel an’ begs fo’ yo’ po’ 
denighted brudder wot ain’t got de sense fer ter 
tank yo’ fo’ yo’ intercedin’, Go ‘long, yo’. Go 
‘long, Ebenezer, and tank yo’ po’ leetle sister dat 
yo’ ain’t got de onmussiful lammin’ yo’ hab richly 
’sarbed.” 

And Ebenezer, still dismally whining, smarting 
all over from the blows of the relentless paddle, 
limped away to bewail his hapless lot, and to wish 
for the hundredth time that he had been, as Cahline 
was, the child of the spruce young quadroon boy to 
whom, while he was yet a wee toddler, his mam- 
my had been married with great display, the mag- 
nificence of which yet lingered in his memory as 
the one redeeming feature of the alliance. For 
from the day of the eventful wedding up to date 
poor Ebenezer’s recollections of maternal cod- 
dlings were none, while his memories of paddlings, 
cuffings, lammings, and cuttings up were manifold 
and mournful. 

Aunt Docia’s overweening admiration of her 
present husband—“ Cahline’s pa,” as she delight- 
ed to style him—was only equalled by her cordial 
detestation of her first husband, “dat ar brack 
nigga Abram.” 

Perhaps she loved Ebenezer, her only child 
when Abram was carried off with a fit of cramp 
colic; but if she did, she never showed her love, 
save in vigorous exhortation, and still more vig- 
orous application of the rod of correction. Cer- 
tainly she made his life as miserable as the life 
of such an easy-going, good-natured, “ happy-go- 
lucky” could well be. 

There were occasions on which Ebenezer held 
the whip hand, as it were, and on these occasions 
the lad had wit enough to make his own terms 
with his tyrant. 5 

Mos’ Jawge, a most indulgent and, indeed, care- 
less master, allowed his people to buy and sell 
and get gain according to their several abilities, 
so long as no flagrant offense against the very 
loosely fitting code of morals of the Bersheimer 
Plantation came to light. Provided the grass was 
kept out of the cotton in growing season, and the 
average number of pounds picked each day dur- 
ing the picking, Mos’ Jawge cared nothing at all 
about how many patches of truck his enterpris- 
ing hands might cultivate after-hours, or how 
many dozen fowls the women of the plantation 
might manage to raise. 

The very young man who acted as overseer of 
Mos’ Jawge’s interests on the plantation was 
deeply interested in the doctor’s daughter, whose 
home was on a plantation seven miles distant, 
and four evenings out of the seven Mos’ Rob 
spruced up and rode off to Dr. Atend’s as soon 
as the day’s work in the field was ended. 

Then the men who had dragged lamely up and 
down the rows of cotton all day, as though their 
legs had been made of broom-straws, stiffened up 
amazingly as they thrust in the spade or swung 
the hoe upon their own bits of “ gyaden”; .and 
the women, hastening off to gather the eggs or to 
hunt out the stray nests, and drive up the young 
broods of turkeys, ducks, and chickens, stepped 
with other and sprightlier feet than those which 
so listlessly had borne them along while doing 
the labor whose yield was all to be for the master. 

Mos’ Jawge indulged to some extent in stock- 
raising, and in the bit of grassy upland back of 
the plantation some passable cattle were accus- 
tomed to range. The plantation fences being not 
of the finest, and the uncles’ corn patches often 
proving more tempting than the wild grass of the 
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woods, the visits of the cattle were more frequent 
than agreeable to Ebenezer, whose special assign- 
ment of labor was to keep the stock out of the 
crop. Yet the duty was not altogether without 
accompanying pleasurable excitement. It afford- 
ed the boy many an opportunity. Pecan-trees 
grew in the hollow beyond the swamp line; no 
power could prevent him from picking the ripe 
fallen nuts from the thick grass beneath the 
grove when he drove the cattle to their grazing. 
If he stored and hid a bushel more or less, and 
sold some now and then to the travellers on the 
steamboats that in shipping-time stopped at Mos’ 
Jawge’s landing, who or what could hinder? If, 
moreover, in his often incursions into the thicket 
after the straying cattle he came upon a stolen 
nest of some cunning fowl, who or what could 
prevent his making capital of the knowledge thus 
obtained, or of confiscating the eggs, for that mat- 
ter? Aunt Docia could not, surely, and when 
Ebenezer sometimes offered to tell her “a secrit” 
in consideration of so many rations of dodger an’ 
*lasses or roast possum, she had no alternative. 
Eggs were eggs, according to her creed, and 
whether it were Aunt Milly’s speckled pullet that 
sat upon them, or Aunt Rachel’s dominecky that 
ran cackling away from the hidden nest, if it were 
Ebenezer who discovered them, and who confided 
his discovery to her, it surely followed that the 
find was hers. 

At such times Ebenezer made his own terms. 
Aunt Docia had found out long ago that no 
amount of “clo’es paddlin’,” or even of lithe, 
stinging cane, could force from “dat onregenrit 
Ebenezer” the “secrit” that was his and only 
his, 

“Oh laws, mammy!” the boy would whine, 
“no pusson caint tell secrits long as yo’ a-cuttin’ 
’em up dat a-way. Dat ain’t de way fer fin’ out 
secrits. Oh, lawsey, lawsey !” 

And Aunt Docia, in sheer despair, would give 
over beating the boy, and try a more winning way 
—the drum-bone of a chicken, a cold sweet ’tater, 
or some dodger an’ lasses being the usual convin- 
cing arguments. 

This morning, when the steer invaded the mel- 
on patch, Aunt Docia had been in a peculiarly 
unamiable mood, owing to the fact that ’Lijah, 
the quadroon spouse, Vahline’s pa, had failed to 
keep his promise made to her at the Sunday 
meeting, of visiting her on the following Wednes- 
day. Of late months Cahline’s pa had seemed 
to Aunt Docia changed. He sat glum and list- 
less when he came to visit her, never praising her 
toothsomest dishes as he used to do, and some- 
times barely tasting her early roasting ears and 
fried chicken and most delectable egg custard, 
of which he was once so fond. She suspected 
him of having joined the Voudous, but her hor- 
ror at the thought was so great that she did not 
dare even to hint her suspicions, but contented 
herself with accusing him of trying to get his 
freedom, and for answer he had angrily struck 
her a blow in the face. 

He was but a slight, weakly fellow, seventeen 
years Aunt Docia’s junior, and vastly her inferior 
in bodily strength, but he was a man—almost a 
white man—and Cahline’s pa; so Docia restrain- 
ed her wrath, pocketed the insult, and kept her 
ponderings to herself, taking care to wreak her 
surplus indignation upon poor Ebenezer. 

Cahbline’s pa was the property of a planter 
who, as unlike Mos’ Jawge as possible, managed 
his slaves on an adjoining plantation after the 
most rigid plantation fashion. They were ac- 
corded but few privileges, and for such as were 
permitted them they were required to pay, in 
advance at that, in some form of extra service. 
When, therefore, Cahline’s pa obtained permis- 
sion to visit Cahline’s ma on the next plantation, 
it was always on condition. Failing to comply 
with that condition, the visit was forfeited, and 
not infrequently a penalty imposed. 

On the morning in question Cahline had been 
sent by Aunt Docia with a douceur of fresh-laid 
eggs and half a roast ’possum to the overseer of 
the Callum plantation, the home of ’Lijah, with a 
polite message for that functionary to the effect 
that a big turtle had beei landed on his back in 
Aunt Docia’s cabin, and the overseer would be 
welcome to some choice steaks if ’Lijah might be 
sent up to Mos’ Jawge’s to carry them. The over- 
seer had, as Docia knew, a weakness for turtle 
steaks, and promised to see that ’Lijah was duly 
sent; and ’Lijah himself, chancing at the end of 
a row of cotton just as Cahline was making her 
exit from the field, called to the child;and whis- 
pered hurriedly to her to tell her ma to be on the 
look-out for a visitor “inside an hour.” 

“Laws, pappy, is yo’ gwine fer ter leab de 
pickin’ ?” queried the child, with wide eyes. 

“Go on out o’ dis,” answered ’Lijah, roughly, 
“ an’ leabe de bahs down, yo’.” And accordingly 
Cahline had gone and left the bars down, in con- 
sequence of which Ebenezer had suffered. 

Aunt Docia was radiant. “So yer pa is a-com- 
in’, is he, honey ?” she said, turning approvingly 
to Cahline. ‘“ Did Mr. Spotts tole you he gwine 
ter send fo’ de turtle ?” 

“No,” answered Cahline; “ he dun tole me his- 
self, an’ he dat sour ’bout it. Dell law! I’s 
skeered he gwine ter hit me a clip.” 

“Soho! bress de chile!” laughed Aunt Docia ; 
“Lijah a-hittin’ yo’ a clip! W’y, Cahline, yer 
pa’d no mo’— __ Laws gracious, dar he comes dis 
breavin’ minnit! Wot inde goodniss— ’Lijah!” 

“Shet up, will ye?” grunted ’Lijah, flinging 
himself in at the low cabin door, and settling into 
the great splint rocker. “Gimme wot money ye 
got saved up, Docia, an’ shake far’well, fer I’s 
a-gwine, [.is.” 

“Whar yo’ gwine, Lijah?” “ Whar yo’ gwine, 
pa?” queried Docia and Cahline in one voice. 

“T's gwine whar no pusson ‘Il eber-fin’ «me; 
dat’s nuff,” returned ’Lijah, “De Roun’ Tower 





am a-gwine fer wood up at Dummett Landing dis 
yer night, an’ ole mos’ gwine fin’ hisself one 
nigga short in de mawnin’—dat’s me.” 

“Yo’ is crazy, ’Lijah,” said Docia, angrily. 
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“Don’ yo’ got no sinsis? Dem steamboats don’ 
carry runaway niggas.” 

“Sometimes dey duz,” growled ’Lijah. “ Dey 
kaint holp deyselves. Dis yér am one of dem times. 
I’s cl’ar tired ob dis yer sub’tude. De kicks and de 
cusses wuz too ’boundin’ dese yere las’ days. I's 
done studied it all out, an’ dis yere’s de way. Dar’s 
a great big hole in de hol’, yer know, ob de Roun’ 
Tower. ’Kase I seed it when I packed de sack 
o’ bacon down dar dat ole mos’ shipped to New 
Orleans to Mos’ Josef. Down into dat hole I’s 
gwine fer stumble like—jes’ makin’ out, yo’ know 
—dis yere night. An’ dar I’s gwine ter bunk till 
de boat lan’s at Vicksbuhg. Den J slips up an’ 
steals out, an’ takes my chainces wid de wohl till 
I sees de chaince fer hide on some other boat 
fer New Orleans, an’ den I gits onter a ship an’ 
goes Norf. I's boun’ fer ter git free, 1 is. So 
yo’ kin git morried agin soon’s yo’ mind to, Docia, 
I ain’t gwine pester ye no mo’, Wha’ de money 
yo’ done sabe up?” 

Docia began to cry. “ Yo’ is de mos’ unregen- 
rit fool dat eber de Lawd let lib,” she sobbed. 
“ Dat ar Ebenezer, de chile of dat riflebate Abram, 
dun got mo’ sinse dan yo’ is. Wot yo’ low Mos’ 
Dummett an’ Mos’ Spotts gwine be doin’ while yo’ 
a-slippin’ down holes an’ a-stealin’ off to Vicks- 
buhg? Wot dem houn’s gwine fer be doin’? 
Don’ yo’ know yo'll git cotch, an’ tied to de tree, 
an’ flogged nigh ’bout ter death? Haven't yo’ 
got no ’fection fer yer wife an’ chile, ’Lijah, dat 
yo’ goes off dis yer way, a-leabin’ ’em to pine away 
an’ die? Don’ ye know wot ye wuz when Aunt 
Docia tuk ye up an’ morried ye? Who's a-gwine 
fer ter roas’ ‘possum an’ fry chicken an’ sweet 
’tater fer ye up yander in de Norf—eh? Dat wot 
been a-sourin’ on yer stummick all dis ver w’ile, 
eh, vinkin’ *bout sech foolishness? Gib it up, 
*Lijah ; dar ain’t nuffin but misery in no sech, 
Come, eat a hunk o’ water-millium an’ cool ye off,” 
she added, coaxingly, as she turned to the cup- 
board where she had stored her precious melon. 

“Git dat money, will yo’?” growled ’Lijah. 
“ An’ shet up; I’s gwine ter leabe, an’ dat’s nuff. 
Yo’ kin marry agin—didn’t I tole yo’ ?” 

Ebenezer’s hour had come. He had been 
crouching behind the mud chimney, nursing his 
aching limbs and erving dumbly, ever since Docia 
had released him. Through an open chink in the 
wall he had both seen and heard Cahline’s pa. 
With a strange boldness he now came into the 
cabin, and facing the quadroon, piped out, in shrill 
tones : 

“T knowed it—I knowed it. Eber sense yal- 
ler Nelly done run away, an’ neber got cotch, 
Cahline’s pa he been studyin’ bout wot she tole 
him de night ’fo’ she leabe. She done hidin’ in de 
swamp when Ebenezer saachin’ fo’ de mooly cow 
dat got los’. I seed her, an’ I seed yo’ too. An’ 
I heerd as how yo’ lub her tousan’ millium times 
mo’n yo’ lub ole Mom Docie, an’ how yo’ gwine 
cut an’ run atter her jes’ as sho’ as de hunt died 
down, an’ nobody was a-s’picionin’. I heerd her 
tell yo’ "bout dat trippin’ inter de hole ob de 
steamboat an’ playin’ ’possum like till yo’ gets 
away far off, an’ den leggin’ it for de Norf. Say 
she gwine ter fetch up in Sensenatty, an’ she’d 
morry yo’ when yo’ came ‘long. Dat de sollum 
truf, mammy. Cahline’s pa kaint noways deny 
it, kase I done heerd it with my yers. Dat whar 
I Varn dat ar ’bout millium times. Dat de very 
wuhd he say to yaller Nelly—lub her millium 
times mo’ dan he eber lub ole Mom Docie.” 

“ Yo’ nasty, sneakin’ pup,” began ’Lijah, rising 
from the splint chair and advancing threateningly 
toward Ebenezer ; “I'll teach yo’ fo’ spy roun’ at- 
ter me; T'lil—” 

But it was not permitted to Cahline’s pa to 
teach—not that time. To him it was appointed 
to learn. And he learned to his dismay how pow- 
erful a woman’s arm may become when nerved 
by outraged love and wounded pride. 

“Wha dat clo’es paddle ?” ejaculated Docia, in 
tones of direst portent. “ Stan’ away from dat, 
Ebenezer,” she cried, warningly, as with one su- 
preme whack across ’Lijah’s shins she brought to 
the ground the object of her stung heart’s ado- 
ration. Thick and fast fell the blows, every one 
well and truly aimed, and though Cahline’s pa 
endeavored to defend himself, calling wildly upon 
Cahline and Ebenezer to come to his assistance, 
and striking out with both arms and legs, his ef- 
forts were of no avail. The air seemed filled 
with clothes paddles, and every separate paddle 
fell with separate and stinging distinctness upon 
some portion of the prostrate ’Lijah. 

“Gib yo’ my money, eh? For yo’ to go a-tag- 
gin’ atter yaller Nelly, hey? Oh yes! I gibs 
yo’ all yo’ ’sarbs; I gibs yo’ mo’n you axes fo’— 
I gibs yo’ a lesson, I duz; I larns yo’ how to go 
rollin’ down steamboat holes, a-stealin’ away from 
yo’ honnist mostah an’ yo’ wife an’ chile. Yo’ 
lazy, triflin’, no’count, white-livered, no-nation 
nigga dog! Take dat money—an’ dat—an’ dat!” 
Each dat emphasized by a more stinging blow of 
the paddle. 

When at length, her fury spent, Aunt Docia 
sank into the splint-bottomed rocker, she spurn- 
ed with her foot the luckless quadroon, who 
writhed away from her presence, and made the 
best of his way back to his cotton-picking, where 
he received a dozen hearty lashes from the over- 
seer for not bringing with him the expected turtle. 

“ Ebenezer,” said Aunt Docia, yet panting from 
her late exertions, “take dat clo’es paddle an’ 
chop it inter kin’lin’s. I has done my duty by 
it, an’ wedder dat pusson dat hab jes’ lef us fol- 
lers atter his ebil designin’s, a-trompin’ off atter 
yaller Nelly, or wedder he retuhns to his ’sulted 
fambly—dat, praise de Lawd! kin git on puffick- 
ly well widout no sich-—dere ain’t no mo’ virtue 
in dat yer paddle. It done busted.” 

“Wot yo’ gwine for ter whoop Ebenezer wid, 
mammy, w’en de clo’es paddle done chopped up ?” 
asked the boy, shiveringly, half scared out of his 
senses by the unusual performance. 

“T washes my han’s ob yo’, Ebenezer, foreber- 
mo’,” answered Aunt Docia, solemnly. “ Duz yer 
s’posen I’d dirty em a-kerreckin’ de regen’rit 





chile of dat brack nigga Abram, atter I has onst 
put ’em to de solemn jewty ob dribin’ de ebil 
*pensities outen ob Cahline’s pa?” 

From that hour Ebenezer went free of all ma- 
ternal discipline. ’Lijah did not run away after 
the remarkable programme he had laid down, 
but, on the contrary, returned meek and amiable 
to his capable spouse, who, after being suitably 
mollified, forgave him and received him again 
into favor. 

And Ebenezer, searching after and driving in 
straying cows, or driving out straying steers, nev- 
er failed to chuckle audibly as he passed the 
swamp where once he had overheard the conver- 
sation whose apt report had served to change the 
daily experience of his life, “ Lawsey! lawsey !” 
he would chuckle; “sense dat day I ain’t got no 
grudge laid up agin de poor critter. ‘Kase I's 
just "bout millium times better off,’count ob dat 
bustid clo’es paddle an’ Cahline’s pa.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


MPUE charming capote is destined to suffer some 

modification during the coming winter, being 
very short behind, and projecting far in front, in 
the Cabriolet style. Although this seems a little 
ungraceful at first sight, it will soon be found that 
the slight shadow which is thus cast over the face 
is very becoming. Round hats, which will be 
much worn, resemble men’s hats more and more, 
in accordance with the masculine tendency which 
prevails in ladies’ costumes, and which manifests 
itself in the close-fitting frock-coats, military jack- 
ets, etc., of the present day. These do not ex- 
clude the long pelisses, which are very much in 
vogue. We have seen a very stylish one, which 
was something like a polonaise, and was designed 
to be worn with a skirt to match; this was of 
fine gray cachemire de l’Inde, and was simply 
trimmed round the edge with seven rows of silver 
soutache, forming a galloon about two and a half 
inches wide. These are also made of brocaded 
Genoa velvet, lined with plush, with finger-wide 
stripes of different colors, harmonizing with that 
of the outside. A little muff of the brocaded 
velvet will be carried with this suit. 

For costumes white wool stuffs will be the 
height of elegance; and numerous figured stuffs, 
with large and small brocaded designs, are pre- 
pared for this purpose. Sometimes they are em- 
broidered or braided with gold; at others they 
are trimmed with dark velvet. These make 
charming toilettes. For evening and dancing 
parties dresses of nuns’ veiling, combined with 
satin, colored velvet, and Barcelona lace, will be 
in great favor. For example, we have seen in 
preparation a pretty toilette composed of a skirt 
upon which was set a flounce about fourteen 
inches deep of white nuns’ veiling, bordered with 
a printed jardiniére garland; this flounce just 
covered the top of a narrow and very thickly 
gathered one of plain veiling. Above these was 
a tablier of plain veiling, trimmed with two 
flounces of Barcelona lace. A few draperies of 
veiling formed a pouf behind. The corsage of 
plain veiling had a Louis XV. waistcoat of cream- 
colored satin, with large flaps falling on either 
side of the tablier. The corsage opened very 
low, and was edged around the neck with a vel- 
vet ruche, mixed with lace, and closed in front 
under a large bouquet of roses. 

We shall witness during the coming winter a 
revival of white muslin dresses, puffed skirts with 
embroidered insertion, and paniers or scarfs of 
Surah, These will also be made of silk muslin 
of all colors, and it is predicted that black or col- 
ored spencers will be as much in fashion as they 
were in 1830. This is an economical style, since 
the toilette can be varied at pleasure by wearing 
the same spencer with different skirts. All the 
most elegant toilettes for young girls will be 
made of muslin, with light-colored Surah cor- 
sages. For all these styles of costumes Japanese 
embroidery will be much used; this is worked on 
a foundation of étamine, with brocaded designs 
mixed with figures of party-colored silks. This 
embroidery is also executed on a white or light 
moiré ground, and then serves for the trimming 
of rich toilettes. 

Guimpes and plastrons will continue to be 
worn to dinners and small assemblages, where 
the Russian chemise wiil also be seen, with a 
tight-fitting corsage open all the way down, and 
showing the bouffant pleats of the chemise, which 
seem to be held in place by a bow which is placed 
on the breast to close the corsage. 

We have already spoken at length of braided 
and embroidered costumes, and will only add that 
this fashion grows in favor from day to day, and 
is likely to be the prevailing style through the 
autumn and winter. 

Among the favorite materials for dressy visit- 
ine toilettes will be the elegant Scotch plaid sat- 
ins, for Scotch plaid will be one of the most pop- 
ular winter styles. These satins are wonderfully 
effective, combined either with velvet or plush, 
or even with plain black or dark satin. Ottoman 
reps and all the variety of plushes will also be 
much worn, We are already beginning to think 
of furs ; besides seal, which was so much in vogue 
last winter, fox will be worn, and a revival of er- 
mine is even talked of, but this fur needs such 
costly accompaniments to be comme il faut that 
it must always remain the appanage of million- 
aires. As a counterpart to this elegance, cloaks 
will be lined with furs that are coarse in appear- 
ance but really costly—Persian lamb, ete. 

India shawls are still utilized by being trans- 
formed into wraps. The pelisse is the style best 
adapted to this use, being very long, and broken 
by few seams, and therefore well calculated to 
display. large designs to advantage. They are 
trimmed with bands of velvet, edged on each side 
with shells of black lace; or if less elegance is 
desired, with marabout or moss fringe. 

Among other rich embroideries, what is known 





as the Damascene is in favor; this is made with 
three strands or threads of metal, one of gold, 
one of silver, and one of steel, laid side by side, 
very close together, so as to form a single braid 
in appearance, and set on in arabesques. This 
is an effective trimming for opera wraps, and for 
dresses designed for large dinner parties and even- 
ing assemblies. Everything will be embroidered 
during the coming winter; and all kinds of em- 
broidery, without exception, will be in fashion. 
An immensely popular style will be embroidery 
mixed with application cut out of velvet, plush, 
or satin. EmMELINE Raymonp. 





POCKETS AND PURSES. 

OCKETS in our day are an indispensable ne- 

cessity ; man could not do without them, nor 
women either. In fact, some wicked wag has as- 
serted that a recent agitation in favor of “ dual 
garmenture” was prompted by a desire on the 
part of women to share in the luxury of side 
pockets which the sterner sex so plainly enjoy. 
It is really one of the unrecognized disabilities 
of women that they have no place where a pock- 
et shall be at once safe and convenient. A pock- 
et in a flowing garment has no settled place, and 
can never be found with ease and certainty; in 
a tight-fitting jacket or mantle it must necessari- 
ly be placed where it does not break the contour 
of the figure, and then it is generally put where 
the wearer can not get at it so readily as some 
unauthorized seeker after unconsidered trifles, 
Then the wrath of many magistrates is aroused, 
and frequent denunciations of foolish fashions, 
placing temptations under the noses of people 
whose honesty hangs on a very delicate balance, 
issued from the bench. Lately back pockets have 
come under this rigorous censure ; formerly front 
pockets were the offenders, for in 1853 the Law 
Times records that magistrates announced that 
ladies prosecuting the theft of purses from front 
pockets should not receive expenses. Now it is 
the wearing of long chains that 1s condemned, as 
many years ago the “ Albert” guards were held 
to be so many several incentives to crime. The 
“whirligig of time” affects even theft. 

Pockets and thieving are kindred terms too 
often convertible. With the rise of these recep- 
tacles in dresses came the term pickpocket, dis- 
placing the older cufpurse, who used to detach 
the hanging money bags suspended from girdles. 
Before men carried money or valuable exchange- 
able commodities there still existed thieves who 
took from travellers their robes—the articles then 
of chiefest worth—and so gave us our word rob- 
bery, the forcible theft of robes. Thus it is re- 
corded that the men of Shechem “ robbed all who 
came along,” the earliest mention of professional 
theft. Some kind of pouch was even then in use, 
as we learn from the passage in Deuteronomy, 
where “ divers weights, great and small,” are for- 
bidden to be carried in a “ bag.” The carrying 
of gold in a “bag” is afterward mentioned by 
Isaiah, and Solomon in Proverbs writes, “‘ Let us 
all have one purse.” David carried a scrip in 
which he placed the smooth stone from the brook 
which in his hand became so deadly, and a scrip 
or bag was borne by Judas. Indeed, the carrying 
of a purse as well as a scrip is distinctly mention- 
ed as among the ordinary provision for a journey 
in Luke (xxii. 35, 36). Still travelling was infre- 
quent, money of great value, and we may take it 
that purses were rarely needed. At any rate, in 
later days, with more detailed descriptions of cos- 
tume and more general literature, we find no 
traces of pockets among the Romans, nor of the 
frequent employment of purses. A portion of 
the masculine toga, first brought round the body, 
was bound in a kind of knot under the left breast, 
and the return formed a protuberance divided into 
many folds, which was named sinus, and oceasion- 
ally answered the purpose of a pocket. The Ro- 
man matrons similarly concealed valuables about 
their persons in the upper part of the strophium, 
a kind of corset fitting the waist tightly, yet loose 
at top. They carried, too, a hand-bag similar to 
and originating the modern reticule, which has its 
derivation in the Latin reticulum, a little net, 
making it probable that, although we find these 
Roman reticules to have been commonly of lea- 
ther, they were first made from fine net-work, as 
our grandmothers’ long purses were. 

No trace of the use of purses among our early 
forefathers has been discovered beyond the men- 
tion by Saxon writers of the money purse and the 
leather purse. But neither appears in Saxon il- 
luminations, and were presumably closely con- 
cealed for security’s sake, They were still sel- 
dom used. In the relation by a contemporary au- 
thor of the burial of Charlemagne, a valuable 
account of regal sepulture in early times, which 
throws much light on details of dress of that day, 
itis mentioned that the king’s gilt travelling pouch, 
which he used to wear when he went to Rome, as 
well as his sceptre, sword, and shield, were sus- 
pended before him, as, clad in his regal garments 
and wearing a holy diadem, he sat in ghastly 
state upon a rich gilt throne, and so was entomb- 
ed. But from the specific occasion on which this 
travelling pouch was used we are warranted in 
concluding that purses were only worn when ex- 
penses were to be incurred in travelling. Trav- 
elling, we are certain, was an unusual exercise, and 
pockets were, we may be sure, comparatively un- 
known. 

With the Normans came the au/moniere, a lit- 
tle purse wherein to carry alms, hung suspended 
from the girdle. This fashion has been revived 
within a recent period, although the original pur- 
pose of the appendage was disregarded. It was 
in Norman times, and previously, the practice 
with ladies of distinction to regularly distribute 
food or alms to the poor. The very title of lady 
(Anglo-Saxon hlefdig) denotes to serve bread, 
and, in its original, is literally bread-server. The 
aulmoniére was also known as alner and almoner. 
They were sometimes of great value; in the fa- 














mous “ Romance of the Rose” is mentioned an 
aulmonitre of great price. In general use these 
hanging purses were known as gipsires or gip- 
cieres. The Knight in the Prologue to “The 
Canterbury Tales” is deseribed as wearing 

“A gipciere afl of silk 

Hung at his girdle white as morwe milk.” 
Gipcieres were frequently made of the most 
splendid materials, and lavishly ornamented with 
needle-work and gold enrichments. Sometimes 
religious sentences were engraved upon the met- 
al frame-work, and not infrequently they had 
locks and keys of beautiful and elaborate work- 
manship. TheFranklin in “The Canterbury Tales” 
carries a “gypsere” of white silk. The Carpen- 
ter’s Wife has a purse “tassed [tasselled or 
fringed] with silke” attached to her girdle, the 
London burghers “of great and solemn fraterni- 
ties” bear pouches ornamented with silver, and 
the Pardoner has nothing less than a wallet. The 
large bags attached to the girdles of medieval 
ecclesiastics are at all times very significant. 
These outer purses, through which the girdle was 
passed, continued in use long after the invention 
of pockets. So late as the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries they are found in delineations of 
the dress of gentlemen, and in the seventeenth 
century among yeomen, and were probably re- 
tained not solely on account of their convenience, 
but more because of the tight-fitting doublet and 
hose which made the garments only an outer 
skin. The effigy of Robert Lions, “a famous 
merchant of wines,” as Stow calls him, who was 
beheaded by Wat Tyler in Cheape, represents 
him with a large purse hanging on his right side 
from a belt passed over his left shoulder. Still, 
the general wear was a purse commonly of trian- 
gular form, and frequently ornamented with beads 
or trimming, suspended from the girdle, which 
was almost universally adopted, so much so that 
it formed the symbol of investiture or renuncia- 
tion Thus the widow of Philip I, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, renounced her right of succession by put- 
ting off her girdle on the duke’s tomb; and 
bankrupts figuratively gave up their effects to 
their creditors by putting off the girdle to which 
the purse and keys of their estate were attached. 
So long as girdles were worn there was little need 
of a pocket. Custom long continued made it a 
habit with men to thrust anything within the en- 
circling band ; a few cloth-vard shafts, a dagger, 
or a rosary, all were placed ready to hand within 
the girdle, and scissors, needle-case, pen and ink- 

horn, or even books, were suspended from it. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Detawarr.—You ask if there is any rudeness in 
sending your card with the word “ Regrets” pencilled 
in one corner. There is both rudeness and ignorance 
manifested by such a proceeding. You should simply 
send a card, or you should write a polite note, thank- 
ing your friend for her hospitality, and regretting that 
you are not able to accept it. 
politeness. 

M. D.S.—Children and servants are two very differ- 
ent classes. Servants should be tanght to say “ Yes, 
sir,” and “No, madam,” always; but children should 
say “ Yes, papa,” or “ No, papa,” and be taught to say 
“ Yes” and “ No” most respectfully to their elders, but 
not “ Yes, ma’am,” or “ No, ma’am” ; that phrase is out 
of date. 

Ienoramus.—We approve of a widow’s using her 
own name, as “Mrs. Clara E. Brown”; but there is 
such a difference of opinion that we can not say that 
she should not keep the name of her husband. If she 
have a married son who bears his father’s name, there 
will be confusion, however. 

Sr. Lovis Reaprr.—You will find the recipe in The 
Ugly Girl Papers. We can not repeat it here. 

Oscar.—According to Johnson’s Cyclopedia, the pop- 
ulation of the city and suburbs of Hamburg is 240,251. 

B. A, G.—Your maxim is obscure. 

L. B. H.—Musk, ambergris, patchouli, and all strong 
perfumes of this kind are offensive to many persons, 
and therefore undesirable. 

Mus. C. A. S.—Directions for transferring embroid- 
ery designs were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 
Mra, T. W. Dewing’s Beauty in the Household contains 
many suggestions. The price is $1. 

H. R. M.—Tatting dropped into disuse with the 
growing taste for modern point and other fancy braid 
laces, and we have not given patterns for some years. 

An Op Sunsoritser.—You will find instructions in 
painting on silk and satin in Bazar Nos. 34 and 39, 
Vol. XV. Address the Decorative Art Society for its 
regulations, which we can not give here. 

Miss May D.—We do not answer such questions by 
mail, and can not tell any one how to dispose of goods. 

Lv.—You must not be married in a black dress, As 
you do not care to put on colors, you should have a 
white silk dress, or else a gray cloth or cashmere trav- 
elling suit, with a large travelling cloak or pelisse of 
cloth. 

Lreze.—Your emerald green is rather bright, but will 
make a pretty basque for a skirt of red and green 
plaid to be worn by a girl of fourteen. 

Curstxut.—The black silk 1s appropriate for a wed- 
ding guest, but not for the bride. 
to “Lu.” 

Srerremprr.—Electric blue is gray-blue. Get repped 
ottoman silk for your suit, with a velvet vest, collar, 
and cuffs. Read late numbers of the Bazar for hints 
about autumn dresses, 

Jennik.—Get white nainsook with lace or embroid- 
ery for a child’s first short dresses. Send for the Har- 
per’s Bazar pattern of such a dress, 

L. H.—Have seal brown or rifle green velvet—not 
plush—for your dress, and trim with the new embroid- 
ery on velvet described in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 39, Vol. XV. 

Honry.—Appliqué embroidery similar to that at 
present used for ladies’ dresses is new for slippers. A 
single appliqué figure for the front, another for each 
side of the heel, the edge finished with soutache, and 
a little soutache scroll-work is simple, and can be 
made beautiful by a jadicious selection of colors and 
materials. For example, Indian red cloth for the 
ground, darker velvet appliqués, and ornamentation 
in lighter silk or gold cord, or the same combination 
in a warm dark brown or old green. A pretty ap- 
pliqué and cross-stitch design is given in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XIV., and a floral design in embroidery in No. 31, 
Vol. XV. 


Never abbreviate your 


Read reply above 
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Dress ror Girt From 6 To 10 Years orp.—Cvut 
Pattern, No, 3329: Prick 20 Cents, 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 11-19. 


sleeve, is two inches 
deep and ten inches 
and a half wide. In 
the collar Fig. 3 white 
lace two inches wide is 
joined to the upper edge 
of a fouridation band, 
and folded duwn on the 
outside over light blue 
gros grain ribbon that 
is laid on the band. A 
bow of the ribbon is set 
at the front. The cuff, 
Fig. 4, is similarly made 
of lace and ribbon. 


Young Ladies’ Walk- 
ing Hats.—Figs.1-3. 

Tue high-crowned hat 
with the wide rolled 
brim, at the top of the il- 
lustration, is of grayish- 
blue soft French felt. A 
gros grain ribbon of the 
same color as the felt 
encircles the crown, and 
is finished with a flat 
bow at the middle of the 
front. The hat at the 
left is a stiff seal brown 
felt Derby, with a gros 
grain binding and band. 
That to the right. is a 
flat-crowned French felt 
of ficelle-color, with a 
narrow binding, and a 
satin band and flat bow. 


Stripe for Folding- 
Chairs, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on p. 660, 

Tuts design can be ex- 
ecuted on ordinary dou- 
ble-thread canvas with 
wool of the colors given 
in the description of 
symbols, and then back- 
gtounded in cross stitch 
with wool of a neutral 
tint, or it may be work- 
ed in silk on a band of 
cloth or satin, with can- 
vas basted over it as a 
guide to the stitches, 
and afterward removed 
thread by thread, If 
satin is used, it must be 
backed with thin muslin. 


Border for Table 
Mats, etc. 

See illustration on p. 660, 

A Hanpsome table mat 
is made of a square of 
cream-colored cheese- 
cloth, with a square of 
peacock blue plush ap- 
plied on the centre, and 
a three-inch band of 
similar plush set around 
the edge. The blank 
cheese-cloth between 
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Fig. 1.—Sreierp Woon 
Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 














Fig. 1.—Con.ar or Batiste 
Emproipery.—| See Fig. 2; 
and Fig. 5, on Page 661.] 






Fig. 3.—Lace anp Rippon 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 































Fig. 2.—Curr For 
Coiar, Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Curr For 
Cottar, Fia. 3. 





Collars and Cuffs. : , 
Figs. 1-5. Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 
Tar collar Fig. ‘1 3 Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


the ~ inner plush 
square and the out- 
side border is em 
consists of two strips For description see Supplement. broidered with the 
of ficelle embroidery, border shown by the 
one an inch and three-quarters and the | illustration, which has a narrow point 
other an inch wide, which are set on a | Russe finish along each edge, composed 
plain round collar of double batiste, and | of a double straight line, with a zigzag 
headed by a row of white feather stitch- | line along each side of it, and small 
ing. Fig. 5 gives the pattern sprays springing from the 
of the embroidery, which is outer row of points of the 
worked on strips of ficelle- outermost line. The whole 
colored batiste with white is lined with thin lining silk 
embroidery cotton. Fig. 2, of the same color as the plush, 
the cuff to match, and is finished with a 
which is worn on narrow silk tassel 
the outside of the fringe. As seen in 























Fig, 2.—Satin Ruapames Derss Fig. 8.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 103 Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 13 To 15 


with Ixpra CasnMere Emprowery. Years oLp,—Front,—[See Fig. 5.] 


YEARS OLD.—[{For pattern and description 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 58-67.} 
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Dress ror Girt From 5 to 9 Yrars otp.—Crcr 
Parrern, No. 3330: Price 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


the illustration, the 
broad interlaced lines 
of the border all have 
their edges sharply de- 
fined by a row of dark 
symbols; these repre- 
sent cross stitches in 
dark olive filoselle silk, 
worked over two threads 
each way of the cheese- 
cloth. After this part 
of the work has been 
done, the lines are filled 
out with satin stitches 
in filoselle silk of the 
colors indicated in the 
description of symbols. 
These stitches all run 
across the border, form- 
ing parallel lines, some 
of which are long and 
some short, according 
to the number of sym- 
bols covered by them. 
Transverse stitches of 
a darker shade are 
stretched over the satin 
stitches at intervals of 
one-quarter of an inch, 
and these are caught 
down by small overcast 
stitches every quarter 
of an inch. The nar- 
row point Russe bor 
der is in corresponding 
colors, 


Monograms.— Figs. 
1-3. 

See illustrations on p. 660, 

TuHEsE monograms for 
lingerie are worked in 
satin and overcast stitch 
with red and white or 
blue and white embroid- 
ery cotton, Fig. 3 is 
partly in knotted stitch. 


Case for Toilette 
Soap and Napkin. 
See illustration on p. 660. 

Tue outside of this 
case is a piece of écru 
linen momie-cloth about 
nine inches long and five 
wide, one end of which 
is rounded for the flap, 
and the lining is a piece 
of enamelled cloth of 
the same size and shape. 
The momie-cloth is em- 
broidered in crewels on 
the end which forms the 
flap, and on that part of 
the opposite end which, 
when folded over, forms 
the front of the case. 
The latter is turned up 
three and three-quarter 
inches deep when the 
embroidery is finished, 
and the case is sewed 
up at the sides; the 
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lining is then sewed up in the 
same way, set into the case, and 
joined to the momie-cloth along 
the upper edge and around the 
flap. A button and loop to fast- 
en down the flap are set on the 
front, and thick blue silk cord fin- 
ishes the edge, and is joined to 
the sides by which to hang it. 


Ladies’ Autumn Hats. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1 is a black velvet capote 
bonnet, with a erown in horizon- 
tal puffs, and*a full gathered 
binding. The trimming is a searf 
of soft plaid silk six inches wide, 
which is arranged in a triple Al- 
sacian bow on the front of the 
crown, and the ends of which 
form the strings, 

The turban Fig, 2 has a stiff 
frame on which is a soft full cov- 
ering of mottled sage green plush, 
and a plain bias binding of sim- 
ilar plush. Two blue-green fancy 
plumes extend along the sides 
from the middle of the front, 
where a flatly mounted bird is set 
over the ends between them, and 
bows of olive green satin ribbon 
are placed one on the top of the 
crown and the other at the mid- 
dle of the back, 


Hassock with Crochet 
Cover. 


See illustration on page 660. 

Tuts hassock is a round cush- 
ion sixteen inches in diameter 
and five inches high. The cro- 
chet covering is worked with dou- 
ble zephyr wool in two shades of 
olive, the darker shade forming 
the side and the lighter the top ; 


it is trimmed with balls and ball tassels in which variegated bright | 


wools are mixed with olive. 
carriage leather. 


The bottom is faced with black 
A velvet or Brussels hassock that has grown 
shabby on the outside can be prettily re-covered in this way. Be- 
gin with the side; make a chain stitch foundation long enough to 
go around, increase the number of stitches by two, or three if 
necessary, in order that the whole number may be divisible by 
four, join the ends, and work as follows: 1st round.—Work 1 se. 


Fig. 1.—Vetvet Bonnet. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Figs, 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ AUTUMN HATS. 


(single crochet) on every st. (stitch). 2d round.—* 1 se. on the 
next first st.; then a dot, for which take up a loop out of the 
next st., work 3 ch. (chain stitch) on this loop, and work off the 
last together with the st. on the needle; 1 sc. on the following st., 
with the loop on the needle insert it at that st. on which the pre 
ceding se. in the preceding round was worked, and pull the wool 
through for a loop, insert the needle at that st. on which the fol- 
| lowing 2d se. in the preceding round was worked, and pull out a 
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Fig. 1.—Piats axp Brocadep 
Woot Dress: 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.— EMBROIDERED 
CasHMERE Dress, 
For description see 

Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Suk Saint aND 
Braiwep Cornu JACKET. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7, on Page 660.)—Cut Pattern, 


ment, No, L, Figs. 1-1 





Fig. 2.—Pirsn TurBan, 
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loop, take up a loop in the same 
way out of the following st. in 
the preceding round, and pull it 
through the other two loops on 
the needle, then work off the re- 
sulting st. and'that on the needle 
together; repeat'from *. Re 
peat the Ist and» 2d. rounds 8 
times, more or less, according to 
the height of the cushion; al- 
ways work the se, around both 
veins at the top of a st., and take 
up the loops for each pattern out 
of the opening formed by.the 3 
ch. of a dot in the preceding and 
the following dot in the round 
before the last; finish at the top 
with a round in which 1 se. is 
worked on every second st. of the 
preceding one, and fasten this 
part on the cushion. For the 
square on the top work with the 
lighter olive shade of double 
zephyr forward and back on a 
foundation of 56 ch. as follows’: 
Ist round.—1l se. on every st 
2d round.—* 3 se. on the next 
3 st., take up a loop out of that 
st. on which the st. before the 
last in the preceding round wags 
worked, another loop out of that 
st. on which the following 2d st. 
of the preceding round was work 
ed, one loop out of the next st 
in the preceding round, draw this 
last loop through the first two, 
and then work off both st. on the 
needle together ; repeat from *, 
but in every repetition take up 
the first loop out of the same st. 
out of which the last loop in the 
preceding pattern was taken. 
Continue to repeat these two 
rounds until the piece 1s the re- 
quired size (25 times in the mod- 
el), but transpose the pattern in 
each row, and always take up the loops out of that vein which was 
drawn through two loops in the round before the last. The inter- 
s further defined 
by a light olive silk thread run along the lines between the double 
wool threads. There is a narrow bord ound the square, for 
which work a foundation of the requisite length with dark olive 
wool, and crochet as follows With light olive filoselle 
silk, * 1 te. (treble crochet) on the next first st., 2 ch.; 
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secting loops form a cross-barred patte which 


Ist round 
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Fig. 4.—CLoru Dress wire Apriiqvé Emprorpery 
on Satin.—Baox.—[See Fig. 6, on Page 661, and 





0. Be 
Basque, Over-Sxret, anp Sxriet, 20 Cents EAcH, 
For pattern, design, and description see Supple- 

0. 





Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Utster with Hoop.—Froxt 
7: [For Back, see Page 660.|—Cur Parrern, No. 
3328: Uusrer, 25 Cents; 


& 
te 


Hoop, 10 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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de., for which work 1 te. on the following 3d st., 
2 ch., and 1 te. on the next 3d st., but connect 
both te. at the middle vein by putting the needle 
through the middle vein of the first after putting 
the thread over it for the first time in the secdnd 
te., and work off the vein together with the rest 
of the loops; 2 ch., pass 2 st.; repeat from +. 
2d round.—Work 1 slip stitch on every st. in 
the preceding round with dark olive wool. 3d 
round.—* 1 se. around the 2 st. in the last 2 
rounds that come between the next first te. and 
the following cross de., 3 ch., 1 sc. around the 2 
st. between the next cross de. and the following 
te.; repeat from *. Work a round like the pre- 
ceding one on the opposite side of the berder. 
Work a chain stitch cord with threefold dark 
olive wool, and draw it in and out in the Ist round, 
under the cross de. and over the tc. Stud the 
border with balls, and set a cluster at each corner, 
and fasten the square on the top of the cushion. 





A MEXICAN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


b Fee Morelos Railroad, which starts from the 

suburbs of San Lazaro, on the eastern side 
of the city of Mexico, traverses a country rich in 
historic associations, which even at the present 
time is mainly inhabited by Indian descendants 
of the original owners of the soil. 

The train leaving San Lazaro station in the 
early morning is made up of one or two freight 
cars, several second-class cars, and one first-class, 
much poorer than any car found on railroads here 
in the United States, but quite good enough to 
satisfy the people who travel in it. The second- 
class ears are furnished with wooden benches 
running along the sides and through the centre. 
They are invariably packed with Indians, When 
railroads were first introduced into Mexico, it was 
feared the Indians would oppose them, and perhaps 
make trouble by tearing up the rails, or other- 
wise obstructing the safe passage of trains; but 
no part of the population took more kindly to the 
new mode of travelling than the Indians. They 
crowd the second-class cars, men, women, and 
children, with their dogs, and the never-absent 
pulque jug, where they sit drinking and chatting 
as placidly as if rapid transit from village to vil- 
lage was as old as the mound at Cholula. 

After leaving the station of San Lazaro the 
train passes across the great marshes surround- 
ing Lake Tezcoco. These marshes are covered 
with tall rank grass, and intersected by many 
waterways, through which Indian fishermen pole 
their canoes to the lake. Only their heads are 
visible above the tall grass as they move along, 
and these bobbing and moving heads crowned 
with broad-brimmed straw hats give a strange 
and weird effect to the green level of the swamp. 
Lake Tezcoco is still a fair sheet of water, but it 
is very much smaller than in the olden time when 
it encompassed the whole city of Mexico. To 
the south of the present lake are acres and acres 
of mud flats, dotted here and there with little 
pools of water, like a broad expanse of beach 
from which the tide has receded only a few 
hours before. Immense flocks of water-birds in- 
habit these flats, and hundreds of little donkeys 
scamper about, feeding on the scanty tufts of 
grass on the knolls. These mud flats are not a 
very pretty bit of landscape, but with the glis- 
tening lake beyond, the magnificent outline: of 
mountains along the horizon, and the arch of 
Mexican blue sky overhead, they become, with 
their birds and their donkeys, a picturesque fea- 
ture of the scene. But the train dashes in among 
the hills, and the traveller notices with interest 
the singular formation of these elevations of the 
Mexican plateau. It is difficult to believe that 
the hand of Nature has chipped off the summits 
of these hills with such regularity. Nearly all 
are as flat at the top as if rolled for a gigantic 
croquet lawn. This peculiarity was remarked by 
Humboldt, who said the hills of Mexico repeated 
the formation of the whole country, which was it- 
self only a huge tain, its it flattened 
into a vast plateau, 

Along the valley followed by the railroad are 
numerous Indian villages. Ayotla, one of the 
largest, is a collection of one-story adobe houses, 
which are so completely hedged in by organ cac- 
tus as to be almost invisible. Through the open- 
ings of these very thorny fences tawny women 
and nut brown, dark-eyed children gaze at the 
train as it rolls up to the small station, where on 
the platform are a crowd of Indian women with 
baskets of fruit, small fried cakes highly season- 
ed with pepper, and other delicacies dear to the 
Mexican palate. The women offer their viands 
at the car windows, stating the price in monoto- 
nous sing-song tones. Mexican Indians wear a 
habitual expression of melancholy, as if the shad- 
ow of a grand mysterious past hung heavy upon 
them ; but touch their palms with a ¢/aco (a small 
copper coin), or their souls with rippling guitar 
music, and the sombre countenance breaks into 
a smile, the shadow of past ages disappears, and 
the Indian becomes a very modern money-loving 
and fun-loving creature. 

A train which left, San Lazaro station at seven 
o’clock on a clear, sunny morning in August car- 
ried a party of Americans in search of the pic- 
turesque and the wonderful to Amecameca, a 
curious Indian village on the line of the Morelos 
Railroad, about twenty miles from the foot of 
Popocatepetl. At ten o'clock, after a delightful 
ride of three hours, we alighted at a rough wood- 
en building which serves as station and freight 
dépot. We were in a land of primitive customs. 
There were no noisy hack-drivers soliciting cus- 
tom; there was nothing save a sunny, placid In- 
dian village nestled among the hills. The town 
possesses a very small inn, but as we were invited 
guests of General , the owner of the sulphur 











deposits on Popocatepetl, we passed it by, and 
walked through the quiet streets to his hospita- 
ble house. The general himself lives in the city 
of Mexico, and the house in Amecameca is used 





principally as a dépét for sacks of sulphur from 
the mountain. Word had been sent that we were 
coming, and we were received by Don Domingo, 
the superintendent of the sulphur - works, with 
true Mexican cordiality. Not only the house, but 
horses, servants, and every convenience the place 
afforded, was ours to command. The house, 
which stood on a narrow side street, through the 
centre of which trickled a stream of water, was 
built of rough stone and coarse mortar. Massive 
wooden doors guarded the broad entrance, through 
which a loaded cart might have been driven. The 
building, which was only one story high, entirely 
surrounded a large square court-yard, into which 
all the rooms opened—pa.'or, dining-room, sleep- 
ing-rooms, kitchen, stables, and chicken-house. 
The flooring of all the rooms, as well as that of 
the broad piazza on three sides of the court-yard, 
was of large red tiles. The furniture was as sim- 
ple and old-fashioned as it could well be, but the 
whole place was clean and home-like. 

A savory odor warned us that twelve-o’clock 
breakfast was being prepared, and with a deter- 
mination to see and learn all we could, we pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen. An aged Mexican wo- 
man, the housekeeper, was engaged in directing 
two dark-eyed Indian girls, the cooks of the es- 
tablishment. The “stove” was a large table of 
masonry containing many little grated openings, 
where, upon beds of glowing charcoal, stood earth- 
en pots containing rice, red beans, corn, toma- 
toes, chicken, and several kinds of meat. All 
about the kitchen hung jars and jugs of coarse 
red clay, the work of native Indian potters, and 
formed in the same fantastic fashion as the pot- 
tery unearthéd from ancient Aztec graves. 

The twelve-o’clock breakfast is the principal 
meal of the day in a Mexican household, and the 
table is always abundantly spread; but still we 
were not prepared for the luxurious repast which 
was prepared for us in this remote corner of the 
earth. There were many courses, with a dessert 
of tropical fruits and preserved guava. The In- 
dian girl with a rebozo gracefully wrapped around 
her shoulders who filled the part of waitress was 
as skillful as a Parisian gargon, and strengthen- 
ed our faith in the stories of the table luxuries 
of Montezuma of ancient time. Cortez, on his 
way to Mexico city, crossed the mountains from 
Cholula to Amecameca, where he tarried for a 
night. “The people of the village received us 
kindly, and of good food there was no lack,” 
says Bernal Diaz, the quaint historian of that 
time, and centuries have rolled over Amecameca, 
leaving the simple, hospitable character of its in- 
habitants unchanged. 

This village is one of the oldest in this section 
of Mexico, and was no doubt a flourishing settle- 
ment when the great mound of Cholula was 
built. It also possesses a mound, which, judg- 
ing from its size at the base, must have been 
originally an imposing elevation; but it has been 
levelled from time to time, until now it is not 
over thirty feet high. Mr. Désiré Charnay sunk 
a shaft in this mound some years since, but dis- 
covered only fragments of red pottery covered 
with primitive designs, and a few small heads of 
terra cotta, evidently relics of the ancient Chichi- 
mecs. In the skirts of the mountains near the 
village several ancient burial-places have been 
discovered, containing pottery, obsidian weapons, 
and other relics of a silent past. 

At the time of the conquest Amecameca is said 

have contained a population of twenty thou- 
sand, At the present time it numbers about five 
thousand, mostly Judians, a very few French fam- 
ilies, and some Mestizas, 

The nun Juafia Inez de la Cruz, one of the 
sweetest poets of the seventeenth century, was 
born here, and the little village is very proud 
of its fair singer. She died in a convent of the 
city of Mexico about two hundred years ago, but 
her beautiful placid face may still be seen pic- 
tured in a life-size portrait which hangs on the 
stairway of the National Museum in Mexico, 

In walking about the streets of Amecameca we 
were impressed with its quiet serenity. There 
are no carriages in the town, for men and women 
go on horseback, and all loads are carried by 
mules and donkeys. The church is large, but 
blackened by the moist climate, and in the dismal 
campo santo which partially surrounds it rank 
weeds were growing, among which a few white- 
washed crosses told the story of sorrow and death. 
In the paved market-place Indian women with 
large serious eyes sit on the ground, surrounded 
by heaps of figs, guavas, mangoes, apples, pears, 
and all kinds of vegetables. A few houses of 
the better class are built of stone and rough mor- 
tar, some with a second story and_ balconies, in 
which parrots climb around and scream from 
morning till night; but nearly all the buildings 
are of adobe, with wooden roofs covered with little 
heaps of stones, after the fashion of Swiss cot- 
tages. Indian women sit in the doorways among 
gigantic dahlias and hollyhocks, and babies roll 
in the mud with dogs and chickens and turkeys. 
Plenty of red beans, peppers, and tortillas, with 
a new rebozo now and then, and these simple peo- 
ple are content. The children all go to the vil- 
lage school, and learn to read and write and ci- 
pher, but with rare exceptions they are not 
troubled with ambition for things beyond their 
native village. 

Near the town is a hill covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, which is known as the Sacro Monte, 
on account of a via erucis, a paved pathway 
with many stone steps, which winds up the hill- 
side to an ancient convent built on a small pla- 
teau near the summit, Fourteen shrines are sta- 
tioned at intervals along the path, and devout 
Indians make the ascent on their knees, stopping 
before each shrine to say a prayer, and often to 
leave some simple offering—a wreath of flowers, 
a braid of long black hair, or a grotesque little 
painting representing some miraculous escape 
from danger. The old convent at the end of the 
path is deserted now, save by one ancient nun, 
who waters the roses which grow around it, en- 
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joys, no doubt, the magnificent vistas of valleys 
and snow-crowned mountains, and quietly waits 
her time to disappear in the convent burial-ground 
near by. She shows the old building to visitors ; 
but at the time of our visit it was closed for 
a nine days’ fast, when pious women of the vil- 
lage seclude themselves with the ancient nun for 
a season of prayer and penance. Doors and shut- 
ters were closed, and we passed the silent place 
of the dead, as it seemed, and followed a wind- 
ing path to the summit of the hill, among mag- 
nificent ancient sycamores and cypresses, whose 
branches were covered with long gray moss, cu- 
rious air-plants, and drooping fronds of ferns 
rooted in the bark. The undergrowth was very 
luxurious, a perfect tangle of wild roses, convol- 
vuli, and other flowering shrubs and vines. 

On the summit is a small chapel surrounded 
by graves—for the Indians, as in olden times, like 
to bury their dead in high places. The door of 
the chapel was open, and the sun, streaming in, 
fell on the sleeping figures of an Indian woman 
and @ little child. They had been placing fresh 
flowers around a life-size image of Nuestro Sefior, 
and had fallen asleep on the pavement, their ro- 
saries clasped in their brown fingers. The death- 
like stillness was broken only by the singing of 
many birds. What a place for a final rest !— 
among ancient eypresses, the perfume of per- 
petually blooming roses in the air, and the 
giant Popocatepetl for everlasting watch and 
guard. 

The proximity of the ancient volcanic peaks, 
with their slopes of eternal snow; renders the 
climate of Amecameca chilly during the entire 
year. The sun is hot, but the air is cold, and 
woollen wraps are necessary to comfort. The 
mountains appear within easy walking distance 
of the town, We were ambitious to visit at least 
the lower slopes, and, mounted on. splendid sad- 
dle-horses, we set out across the valley. Had it 
been the dry season, the ride would have been 
easy enough, but, as it was, the mule path was a 
succession of deep gullies. We met parties of 
Indians driving mules loaded with sacks of sul- 
phur from the mountain, and with bags of flour 
from a grist-mill near by, and to our repeated 
question of how far to the volcano, they all re- 
turned the same encouraging answer: “ Luego, 
luego ; tras la lomita” (Only a little way; just 
over the little hill). We crossed the little hill— 
several little hills, in fact—and forded a number 
of rushing streams, and Popocatepetl receded as 
we advanced. At length, on the steep, rocky 
bank of a broad, foaming mountain torrent, the 
ladies of the party gracefully turned their horses 
and started back to town. It was hard to gives 
up the trip; but as we were not native Mexicans 
born in the saddle, the obstacles of the rainy sea- 
son were prohibitory. 

As we waited at the station for the train to 
come puffing up from Ozumba, we heard the ery 
so familiar to all frequenters of the Zocolo in Mexi- 
co city. “La nieve, la nieve,” said a plaintive 
voice. There stood a small Indian boy, a wood- 
en bucket balanced on his head, and in his hand 
a basket covered witha clean towel, looking at 
us with big dark eves. We called him, and he 
produced saucers and spoons from his basket, 
and served us with lemon ice, frozen with snow 
from Popocatepetl. Was this one of the luxu- 
ries of Montezuma’s grand feasts? Sitting there 
in the ancient adobe village, surrounded by dark- 
skinned, solemn Indians, we slipped back hun- 
dreds of years, and almost shuddered lest we 
should be dragged to the city of Mexico to be 
sacrificed on the great temple before the horrible 
idol. But the whistle of the steam-engine broke 
the spell, the nineteenth century returned, and 
the Aztecs were crumbling bones in the burial- 
places of the mountain, their tangled skein of his- 
tory not yet unravelled. 








THE HOUSE WITH ONE 
SERVANT. 


ANY a large family gets on with one female 

servant in this country, and although when 

life was simpler it was somewhat easier than it 

is now, it was always necessary for the ladies of 
the house to do some of the lighter work. 

It is a very good plan, when there are several 
daughters, for these young ladies to take turns 
at the housekeeping, and each one can try the 
effect of her talents as an organizer. But if the 
mistress keeps the reins in her own hands, she 
can detail one as the sweeper and duster of the 
parlors, another to do up the breakfast dishes, 
another as the person to see to the bedrooms aft- 
er the maid-of-all-work has turned the beds and 
carried down the slops. 

But if she is a young mother with young chil- 
dren, she must depend upon system to make it 
possible for the one girl to get through with the 
heavy part of the work. 

The girl must get up very early on Monday 
morning, and do part of the family wash before 
breakfast. Many old American servants (when 
there were such things) put the clothes to soak, 
and sometimes to boil, on Sunday night, that 
evening not having the religious significance in 
New England that Saturday night had. 

Nowadays, however, Irish girls expect every 
other Sunday afternoon and evening, and it would 
probably be in vain to expect this service of them. 
But they should rise by five o’clock, and do two 
hours’ good work before the family are expecting 
to rise; then at seven the maid must prepare 
breakfast and set the table. 

A neat-handed Phyllis will have a clean gown, 
cap, and apron hanging in the kitchen closet, and 
slip them on before she carries in the breakfast, 
which she has cooked and is now waiting upon, 
Many girls show great tact in this. matter of ap- 
pearing neat at the right time, but more of them 
have to be taught by the mistress to at least have 
a clean cap and apron handy. The mistress usu- 
ally presents these to her servant, buying or mak- 





ing them herself out of white muslin, and scallop- 
ing them around the edges of the aprons, and 
frilling the caps. They should be the property 
of the mistress, and remain in the family through 
all changes of servants. They can be bought 
cheaper than they can be made at almost any re- 
pository of charity work, and a dozen of them in 
the a helps the appearance of servants very 
much, 

The cook having prepared the breakfast and 
waited on it, then retreats with the heavy dishes 
and knives and forks to the kitchen, having first 
placed before her mistress a neat wooden tub, 
with a little cotton-yarn mop and two clean towels, 
The lady then proceeds to wash the glass, silver, 
and china, draining the things on a waiter, and 
wiping them on her dainty linen towels. It is 
not a disagreeable operation, and all gentlemen 
say they like to eat and drink out of utensils 
which have been washed by a lady. 

Having put away her glass and china, the lady 
proceeds to shake her table-cloth, fold it, and put 
it away. She now takes a light brush broom and 
sweeps up the dining-room, and then dusts it care- 
fully, opening a window to let the smell of the 
breakfast out of the apartment, and goes to her 
parlor to put that in order. The maid-of-all-work 
has meantime made a visit to the bedrooms, and 
has done the heavy work of turning over the 
mattresses, making the beds, and carrying down 
the slops. She then returns to her pots and ket- 
tles, carefully cleaning all of them, and making 
her sink thoroughly clean, She must next return 
to her wash-tub, and try to get through before 
dinner-time; if she can not do that, she must 
wipe the soap-suds from her arms and get the 
dinner. A plain dinner for washing-day, a beef- 
steak and some boiled potatoes, a salad, and a pie 
or pudding which has been made on Saturday, 
should be all that can be expected of a maid-of- 
all-work on Monday. 

The afternoon must be given to finishing the 
washing, hanging out the clothes, and getting the 
tea—an easy and informal meal, which must con- 
sist of something which does not require much 
cooking ; for this hard-worked girl has to “ tidy 
up” her kitchen after all this is done. It is so 
hard on a maid-of-all-work to go to the door 
that mistresses often keep a little girl or boy to 
do that. In the country it can be more easily 
managed. 

Tuesday_is ironing-day all over the world, and 
the maid must be assisted here by her mistress. 
Most ladies know all about clear-starching and 
the ironing of fine things, if they do not, they 
should do so, Every lady should at least be able 
to do up her own collars and fine handkerchiefs ; 
and the fluting-iron and the revolving rollers are 
splendid helps. 

When a lady turns her attention to these things, 
she invariably does them better than any less ed- 
ucated intelligence. In fact, a good housekeeper 
should know everything. 

On Wednesday the maid must do some baking 
of bread, cake, and pies. In this the mistress 
helps, making the light pastry, and stoning the 
raisins, washing the currants, and beating the 
eggs. Very often a lady fond of cookery makes 
all her dainty dishes, her desserts, and her cakes 
and pies. She should help herself here by all 
sorts of mechanical appliances. She should have 
the best of egg-beaters, sugar-sifters, yellow bowls 
in plenty, and towels and aprons ad libitum. She 
has, if she is a systematic housekeeper, a store 
closet which is her pride, with its neat labelled 
spice boxes, and its pots of pickles and preserves 
which she has made herself, and which are con- 
sequently nice. 

The maid is struggling meantime with a heavy 
baking of bread, and the meat dinner, which is a 
serious matter. The cooking of meat is a thing 
which so affects the health of our people that 
every lady should study it thoroughly. No roasts 
should be baked. The formulary sounds like a 
contradiction; but it is the custom in houses 
where the necessity of saving labor is an impor- 
tant consideration to put the meat in the oven 
and bake it. This is very improper. It dries 
up all the juice, which is the life-giving, life-sus- 
taining property of the meat. 

Let every young housekeeper possess a Dutch 
oven, and either roast the meat before the coals 
of a good wood fire, or before the grating of a 
range, where coals take the place of wood. Thus 
she saves to her family the properties of a 
piece of roast beef which are the most valua- 
ble. Otherwise her roast meat will be a chip, a 
tasteless and a dry morsel, unpalatable and in- 
digestible. 

The cooking of vegetables is also to be studied ; 
potatoes should not be overboiled or underdone, 
as they are exceedingly unhealthy if not properly 
cooked. Bread must be well kneaded and deli- 
eately baked ; a woman who understands the uses 
of fire—and every householder should—has stolen 
the secret of Prometheus. 

On Thursday the maid must sweep the house 
thoroughly if there are heavy carpets, as this is 
work for the strong-armed and the strong-handed. 
The mistress can follow with the dusting-brush 
and the cloth. The maid should follow with step- 
ladder, and wipe off mirrors and windows, 

Many ladies have a different calendar from 
this, and prefer to have their work done on differ- 
ent days; but whatever they do, they should be 
very systematic and punctual, if they expect the 
maid to be able to get through her multifarious 
duties. 

Most families have a sort of general house- 
cleaning on Friday: floors are scrubbed and 
brasses cleaned, the silver has a better cleansing, 
and the closets are examined, the knives are 
scoured more thoroughly, and the lady puts her 
linen closet to rights, throwing sweet lavender be- 
tween the sheets. Saturday brings another bak- 
ing of bread and cake, and perhaps baked beans 
for Sunday, the preparation for Sunday’s dinner, 
that the maid can have her Sunday afternoon out, 
and the busy week is ended with a clean kitchen, 
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a well-swept and garnished house, all the cooking 
is done except the Sunday meat and vegetables, 
the pots and kettles are clean, and the floor is so 
clean that one could eat his dinner off it. 

To conduct the busi of a house through 
the week, with three meals each day, and all the 
work well done, by one maid, is a very creditable 
thing to the mistress. The “ order which is Hea- 
ven’s first law” must be her chief help in this 
difficult matter; she must be willing to assume 
much of the light work herself, and she must 
have a young, strong, willing girl. 








WINDOW BULBS. 


OR house plants which yield the most satis- 

factory results with the least trouble the 
spring flowering bulbs are quite unequalled, and 
with proper treatment their spring will begin in 
February, or even January, 

Hyacinths, tulips, and narcissus are the most 
desirable, the snow-drop and crocus, though born 
with the very first breath of spring, being short- 
lived as well as insignificant. In a large collec- 
tion a mass of these infants among bulbs will 
add to the beauty of the whole, but those whose 
accommodations for plants are moderate will pre- 
fer the more showy bloomers. 

The most beautiful and fragrant of all these 
flowering bulbs is the hyacinth, and, unlike most 
other beautiful and desirable things, it may be 
obtained at little cost, and kept with little care. 
It will grow most obligingly in sandy earth, in 
moist sand without earth, in a mixture of broken 
up moss and earth, in moss alone (if kept very 
moist), and in water. 

An ornamental window box containing a few 
pots of hyacinths in bloom is a beautiful object, 
and if made at home, or by an ordinary carpen- 
ter, of fine wood, it may also be a very inexpen- 
siveone. Various are the devices for embellishing 
this window box; to paint it a pale sage green, and 
cover it with lichens glued on, is not a bad idea; 
paper panels in imitation of tiles are pretty, but 
care should be taken to make the coloring sub- 
servient to that of the blossoms; while to stain 
it brown, and ornament with a little rustic work, 
is perhaps as satisfactory as anything. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this box 
should be made the length of the window-ledge, 
and supported by a shelf beneath ; seven or eight 
inches deep by about nine in width will answer 
for the other proportions, If the bulbs are to be 
planted directly in the box, there should be a lin- 
ing of zinc, and small holes at intervals for drain- 
age. A fringe of Kenilworth ivy, or any delicate 
trailer, and a ground-covering of lycopodium, or 
damp fern moss from the, woods, will redeem the 
box from ugliness while the blossoms are yet hid 
in the bulbs. 

But, owing to the heat of most rooms, this is 
not by any means the best way of raising bulbs. 
It would be far better to attempt no ornamenta- 
tion with the box in which they are grown, to 
have it larger, and to take up each bulb as it 
comes into bloom, and transfer it to the orna- 
mental box in the window. A cool dark place, 
where they will just escape freezing, is the local- 
ity most appreciated by hyacinths and their sister 
plants until they have made roots and sent forth 
a yellowish shoot. Then they may be brought 
to the sunlight, and will blossom in about three 
weeks. 

A large pot or basket filled with hyacinths and 
tulips may form the entire window garden of a 
room, and yet fill it with “sweetness and light.” 
The cheapest of baskets as a foundation can be 
made pretty in various ways, and hold glasses 
concealed in moss, the blooming occupants having 
begun life in the rough box above described. 

Pot cultivation, as an authority on flowers says, 
seems the most natural, next to the open ground, 
for all plants; and soft-baked eight-inch pots are 
recommended as the most conducive to healthy 
growth. Charcoal or broken potsherds should 
be placed at the bottom to the depth of an inch, 
and on this a soil one-third loam, one-third clean 
sand, and one-third well-rotted cow manure. A 
mixture of horn shavings will make the blossoms 
unusually large and brilliant. Each pot should 
have one bulb planted in the centre, and the top 
of the crown should be left visible; then press 
the soil closely around the bulb, and water it well. 

The pots should then be consigned to a warm 
cellar “ until called for,” and the bulbs will need 
occasional watering to keep them from drying up. 
In about six weeks the pots will be full of roots, 
and the sprouts about an inch high ; but on bring- 
ing them into the sunlight the yellow tinge of the 
embryo leaves will give place to a vivid green, 
and they will grow almost as fast as Jack’s bean 
stalk. Flowers may be expected in three or four 
weeks ; but it must be remembered that plenty 
of water is now required, yet not enough to rot 
the roots. 

Bulbs can be raised in moss alone, if the moss 
is kept constantly wet, and for this purpose a 
watering-pot with a very small rose should be 
used. A hanging basket would be a convenient 
receptacle for this kind of culture, and also a 
novel ornament for the parlor when its contents 
come into bloom. But in whatever way grown, 
this class of plants must have the seclusion of a 
cellar or closet until their roots are fully formed. 

Most people want flowers in bloom at Christ- 
mas, but it is not generally known that the Ro- 
man hyacinth, which is less showy than the other 
varieties, having smaller and less comnpact spikes, 
will bloom as early as the last of December if 
planted at the right time. A salt or cheese box 
(according to number of bulbs), covered with 
short pieces of split boughs nailed on with small 
tacks, and having the little wild partridge vine 
trailing over the top and sides, and from three to 
nine Roman hyacinths standing upright at inter- 
vals, while their drooping flower bells seem like 
Christmas censers, condenses, as it were, the 
beauty of a whole summer garden, 








Glasses for bulb-growing should have small 
pieces of charcoal at the bottom, as by keeping 
the water pure this will prevent the necessity for 
changing it. Tepid water should always be used 
both in filling the glasses at first and in repair- 
ing the waste by evaporation, This style of cul-_ 
tivation is an injury to the bulbs; but their vi- 
tality can be in a measure restored by replanting 
in earth as soon as the bloom is past. 

The single hyacinths are usually recommended 
for house culture, as they are less disappointing 
than the double sorts, and are also earlier in 
bloom, There are endless varieties of this popu- 
lar flower, but the rosy white “‘ Vesta” can scarce- 
ly fail to please all. “Cleopatra” and “ Elfride” 
are also of the same lovely tint ; “‘ Maria Teresa” 
and “ Emmeline” are rose and pink; “ Alba Max- 
ima” and “ Belle Blanchisseuse,” pure white; 
“ Bishop Royal” and “Charles Dickens,” blue ; 
“ Adrina” and “Fleur d’Or,” yellow; and these 
different colors in one window box or basket will 
fill a room with beauty. 

Tulips are treated precisely like hyacinths, and 
offer the same variety. They are especially 
showy bloomers, and are single and double, tall 
and low, fringed and otherwise. The “ Duc von 
Thols,” single and double, are the earliest, and are 
pronounced the best for home culture. 

The narcissus, which is not half appreciated, 
should also havea place among the window bulbs. 
The polyanthus narcissus is especially adapted for 
house gardening, and will do well in glasses. The 
flowers are in clusters; and the “Double Ro- 
man,” white and yellow, is very fragrant. Jon- 
quils, members of the same family, will grow 
three or four in a pot, and their deep sulphur 
flowers are lavish of a delicious perfume. 

Bulbs require a long time for rest after bloom- 
ing, and are in no hurry to grow until the winter 
has fairly set in; but it is better not to plant 
them later than October or November. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
EASILY OFFENDED. 


THERE are some men who are never at a loss 
how to meet the greeting of other people in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, who will not see chill offense 
though it is as obvious as an iceberg, and who 
can turn the sharpest thrust of cynicism and dis- 
like aside with a light reply. But even to such 
masters of themselves, when after a long absence 
from the paternal roof their father extends but a 
single finger to meet their filial grasp, the situation 
is embarrassing ; and when the words, “ Umph! 
so you've come back,” are added, there is little 
left in the way of awkwardness to make the situ- 
ation complete. In the case of Mr. Garston sen- 


ior, moreover, there was an appropriate garnish 4 


even to this cold fare. His face was as hard as 
a stone as he turned it on his son, and gloomy 
with suspicion. 

“Yes, ] arrived an hour ago, father,” answered 
Kit, cheerfully, “and brought Mark with me.” 

“ Here ?” and from under his thunderous brows 
the eyes of the speaker seemed to flash fire. 

“Oh no; I dropped him at The Knoll.” 

Then again was uttered that “ Umph,” as sig- 
nificant in the British mouth as the Indian “ Ugh,” 
and the attorney turned his back upon his son and 
walked moodily into the house. 

The next moment his study door was closed and 
locked behind him. 

“ Pretty,” murmured Kit, as he stood thought- 
fully outside it—“ very pretty.” 

Then he turned into his sister’s room, who 
stood on the threshold anxiously awaiting him. 

“What did he say to you?” she whispered, 
eagerly, 

“He said ‘Umph!’” and with an exact imita- 
tion of his father’s tone and manner Kit project- 
ed his forefinger. “I may be the Prodigal, but 
there the parallel ends; there was not a vestige 
of the fatted calf.” 

“ Oh, Kit, how can you ?” she pleaded. 
lieve you would jest on your death-bed.” 

“ But not on yours, Trenna, not on yours,” he 
answered, with tender pathos. “I hold one thing 
sacred yet. I hold it here,” and he clasped her 
in his arms. 

“Do you think he suspects ?” she whispered, 
returning his embrace with hot and trembling 
hands. 

“ He knows.” 

“Great heavens! Oh, no, no, no, Kit. If he 
had known, he would have been worse than that.” 

“The deuce he would! Then he must have 
very fine capabilities in the way of making him- 
self disagreeable. Oh yes, he knows well enough, 
Trenna.” 

“Then why did he not speak ?” 

“ Because he has not yet the proof.” 

“ But suppose he does get it ?” 

“Let us hope he will not. If vou are right 
about Meade, he never will. And even if he does, 
I look upon the worst as over, since he knows 
the worst. He may have more to say, but he has 
no more to feel. His wrath will fizzle away like 
a damp squib; there will be no display of fire- 
works. It is like the talk I have just had with 
him, or rather—for he said nothing—the mere 
meeting with him; the idea of it was as bad as 
the thing itself; but the ice is broken and it’s 
over.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“Yes, Trenna. I know him down to his boots. 
The worst is over. If what you fear comes to 
pass—if the proof comes—why, then I shall have 
to go. But I mean to go in any case.” 


“T be- 





“What! To leave home, Kit?” 

“No,” he answered, vehemently ; “ for there is 
no home, nor ever was, save that you were in it; 
but to leave this dog-hole for a real home made 
for myself and for you, Trenna. Then for the 
first time you and I will know what it is to be 
happy.” 

She smiled. It was a smile full of love, but 
scarcely of happiness, or even of the expectation 
of it. ‘“ You will do your very best for me, dear 
Kit,” she said, “I know.” 

“Does Meade come home for Christmas ?”’ 
inquired, presently. 

“Oh yes; the Doctor is looking forward to it 
with such delight and pride as—as is only nat- 
ural.” 

She had not meant to end her sentence that 
way. Something in Kit’s face had caused her to 
reconsider her words. She knew that he was 
thinking of the difference between his welcome 
home and what that of Frank would be. 

“Poor old Rachel,” she went on, hurriedly, “ is 
in as great a state of excitement about it as her 
master, She has quite got over her trouble about 
Abel, I am glad to say.” 

“ And where is Abel ?” 

“ Still at The Dove-cote. The Doctor has found, 
or pretended to find, some sort of employment 
for him, What is very curious, your father made 
him an offer to return here at increased wages. 
He did not accept it, but the proposal has given 
great satisfaction, as it affords proof positive—” 

“ Of how little they know the governor,” put 
in Kit, with a sneer. “ Why, that is the very 
thing he would do.if he had still doubts.” 

“He has no doubts, however, as to Abel now.” 

“T suppose not,” replied Kit, thoughtfully, 
“and yet it is clear he hates the Medways as 
much as ever. It’s a bad lookout all round, 
Trenna, but that attempt to get hold of Abel is 
the worst of it all,in my opinion. That is your 
opinion too, though you don’t like to say it. You 
wish to give me heart and hope, and not to de- 
press me. Is it not so, my darling, my mother 
and sister in one?” 

She did not reply, but regarded him with inef- 
fable love and tenderness; if she had spoken she 
would have utterly broken down ; her nature was 
one of those which can resist misfortune and en- 
dure misery, but which are wax to the impress of 
affection. 

“ Well, well, there is nothing to be gained by 
croaking, and for my part I have nothing to ask 
of fortune in this matter but a little time. I 
should like to keep in with the governor for a 
few months longer, I confess, so that I might 
take my degree.” 

“Your degree? Why, I thought you used to 
laugh at the notion of any advantage to be de- 
rived from that.” 

“So I did, and so Ido, Trenna. It would nev- 
er have earned me a sixpence, even if it should 
have been a good one, which of course is now out 
of the question. 

‘Into learned rage I've rent my 
And now am fit to beg—in 
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Latin, 
is as true a saying as ever; but the taking my 
degree would give rae an excuse which the gov- 
ernor would admit (if he remains open to reason 
at all) for spending another term at Cambridge ; 
and I should like you to see Cambridge.” 

She turned her eyes upon him with a quick in- 
telligent look of inquiry, such as one sees in a 
singing bird, or a pet spaniel. 

“T think I can imagine Cambridge,” she said, 
quietly. 

“The place, of course; but not the people. It 
is a picturesque sort of life enough, and quite pe- 
culiar to itself. I should like, too, to hear your 
opinion upon Braithwaite.” 

“ And to hear Braithwaite’s opinion upon me,” 
she answered, smiling. 

“T should certainly like to hear it, Trenna, 
since I am sure it would be a favorable one. A 
very nice fellow, taking him altogether, is Robert 
Braithwaite.” 

“But, I gather from your tone, with draw- 
backs.” 

“Nay, scarcely that; but he is inclined, for 
one thing, to be suspicious. I should have liked 
him to know me, as the phrase goes, at home; 
but that, alas! is impossible. On the other hand, 
wherever you are is my home, and if he saw vour 
fondness for me, perhaps he would imagine that I 
was worthy of it.” 

If this remark was not genuine, Christopher 
Garston’s true calling was the stage; but there 
was no reason to doubt its natveteé. 

“Nobody can help being fond of you, dear 
Kit,” she said, softly. 

“Why don’t you say, ‘Nobody that knows 
me’ ?” he answered, bitterly; “that is the usual 
expression.” Then, seeing her pained look, he 
added, quickly, “ But you know me, and are fond 
of me; that is true. Perhaps, therefore, I am 
not utterly worthless. That is the best I can say 
of myself; but others, who see you and what you 
are to me, will think differently. And I do think 
you will like Braithwaite. He is good-looking, 
and has a sufficiency of brains, though not, as he 
imagines, a superfluity of them. He will one day 
be very rich; what to me, however, is of more 
consequence, he will have great influence in the 
world of commerce, and I think he has a high 
opinion of my capabilities that way. I amused 
him immensely the other day by suggesting how 
a good deal of money might be made even at 
Cambridge by a little conspiracy among the crim- 
inal classes. Suppose one or two rogues should 
put their heads and club their money together, 
and send up, among them, a young thief to the 
University. Of course they must select one of 
good address and manners, but he would really 
have great chances; he needn’t trouble himself 
to read for honors; indeed, that would prevent 
his joining the best set. There would be very 
pretty pickings for him throughout his career, 
and then he might make a great coup at last— 
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667 
carry off all the College plate, for instance, 
Braithwaite thought it a capital notion.” 

“Then Mr. Braithwaite, I presume, is a gentle- 
man with a considerable sense of humor.” 

“Well, no; the fact was he was a little shock- 
ed. I had to explain that it was a joke.” 

‘What you should have done, Kit, was to shape 
the story differently, and show how the ‘tone’ of 
the University had by degrees so worked for good 
with your young scoundrel that he abjured his 
old habits and evil intentions, took to reading, 
gained a fellowship, and lived honestly ever after- 
ward in defiance of his backers and guardians.” 

“ Admirable, my dear Trenna, as a moral lesson 
or to adorn a tale, but where it fails is as a finan- 
cial speculation, That was the point, you see, I 
wished to impress upon Braithwaite, and I did 
impress it.” 

“As a sample of your business capacities, my 
dear Kit, however, I think it was rather an inju- 
dicious selection; that is, to outsiders; when 
Braithwaite fils, for example, comes to instance it 
to Braithwaite pére, by way of recommendation 
of you, don’t you think it would have—” 

“Smacked of a want of principle?” he put in. 
“Well, if he took it au sérieux ; but there is a 
great deal of humor in the Stock Exchange, The 
old gentleman has more of it, I fancy, than his 
son. But Braithwaite is a very good fellow, 
good-looking, intelligent, rich—” 

“You said all that before,” interrupted Tren- 
na, dryly, ‘“ My dear Kit,” she added, in an al- 
tered voice, at the same time laying her hand af- 
fectionately upon his arm, “I wish well to all 
your schemes, and will help you in them by all 
means within my power, But there is one idea 
you have in your mind which you must dismiss 
at once and forever. I can never become your 
friend Braithwaite’s wife.” 

“Why not? Or, rather, how do you know 2” 
he asked. He spoke in his usual airy tone, and 
even with his light laugh, but his brow had dark- 
ened, showing that she had guessed his scheme 
aright, and was crossing it. 

“I know it because I know myself, Kit, only 
too well. Pray do not press it either now or here- 
after. It will only give me pain.” 

He moved to the window, and began to whistle 
softly—a sure sign that he was discomposed or 
disappointed. 

“Dear Kit,” said Trenna, following him, “I 
am sorry to have vexed you, but it is better that 
we should understand one another on this point 
once for all. I shall never marry.” 

“*Nobody asked you, miss, he said, nobody 
asked you, my pretty maid,’” he replied, drumming 
the tune with his fingers on the window-pane. 

“ And I hope nobody will ask me, but least of 
all you, Kit,” she answered, gravely. “I will 
help you all I can, as I have done,” she added, 
significantly ; “but there is a point beyond which 
I can not go even for your sake.” 

“Very well, Trenna, be it so,” he said 
think I will go up to my room and unpack.” 

He kissed her, or rather put his lips coldly to 
her forehead, and left the room. She stood gaz- 
ing at the closed door with a pitiful look. She 
knew that she had offended him—for to cross 
him was to offend him—but also that he had no 
right to be offended. It was very, very hard 
upon her, and hard in him. 

“Foolish is the man,” says the proverb, “ who 
puts all his eggs in a single basket.” This is 
what Trenna Garston had done. All her hopes 
of happiness were bound up in one human being. 
Beyond him all was cold and darkness. 

“Kit is a pretty fellow, Kit is a very pretty 
fellow,” said the parrot, in a tone that was far 
from eulogistic. He shouldered himself toward 
her, and put his beak out for a loving bite. It 
was not human sympathy, but still it was sym- 
pathy. She opened his cage, and the gorgeous 
creature fluttered out to her, and climbed up to 
her face, and chattered and snoozled against it. 

“My pretty bird, my pretty bird,” she moaned. 

“Kit’s a pretty fellow, Kit’s a pretty fellow,” 
said the parrot, as if in remonstrance. 

“ Yes, but there is nobody but you, Poll, who 
loves me always, a/ways, nor will there ever be.” 

And the tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 


“Ty 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MARK’S 


CORRESPONDENT. 


Krr had spoken with bitterness of the welcome, 
so different from his own, which he knew was 
waiting Frank Meade at The Dove-cote; but he 
might have instanced even with more reason the 
Christmas greeting that was in store for Mark at 
The Knoll. For what is a father’s pride for his 
son (no matter what reason there may be for it), 
as compared with that of a mother, whether there 
be reason or no? Nor is the devotion of an an- 
cient retainer, however faithful, such as Rachel 
Deeds, to be compared with that of a sister. 

The three young men, Kit, Frank, and Mark, 
indeed, though you might “cover them with a 
handkerchief,” as the phrase goes, as regards 
propinquity, and though they were in the same 
plane of social life, were in very different posi- 
tions as regards their own homes, while the time 
was coming, and very near at hand, when their 
several relations to the world at large should be 
still more diverse. Frank had already tried his 
wings, and successfully. Kit, as we know, was 
preparing for flight, though his goal was less as- 
sured. Mark alone bade fair to remain in the 
maternal nest surrounded by the old home influ- 
ences. But what was so dreadful, or what seem- 
ed so to his mother, was that Mark himself was 
changed. The prophecy Mr. Penrhyn had made 
to her, when she went to consult him about her 
son’s going to Cambridge, had proved correct. 
Mark was not the same Mark he had been before. 
He was just as “good” (so poor Mrs. Medway 
expressed it), just as kind, just as affectionate to 
her and his sister as ever, but he was not the 
same, She had sent him from her, not without 
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“MRS. CARTHEW LOOKED 


many a pang, because he had seemed to mope | enough that in that case there would have been 


and pine, but his spirits had far from benefited 
by the change; and whereas he had formerly 
moped over Borlase and his own projected Coun- 
ty History, he had now lost his interest even in 
them, and pined as much as ever—for nothing. 

It had always been with effort that he had 
thrown himself into such matters as usually en- 
gauge the mind of youth; even the schemes of 
amusement that had been devised for him he had 
entered into without relish, and for the sake of 
those who proposed them rather than for his 
own; but whither the silken threads of home 
influence had hitherto been sufficient to lead him, 
he could not now be dragged by cart ropes. So- 
ciety, which had been always uncongenial to him, 
was now become abhorrent. And after. one visit 
to the Rectory, and another to The Dove-cote, he 
seemed to have had enough even of his old 
friends. It was Mr. Penrhyn’s opinion that Eu- 
clid had done it. “One never knows,” he ex- 
plaimed.to Mrs. Medway, “how early mathematics 
begin to warp the human mind.” The Doctor, on 
the other hand, assured that good lady it was 
“liver”; that beer at breakfast which young men 
took at Cambridge was “ fatal,” and would account 
for any amount of torpor. 

But though Mark was “ distrait” and more self- 
involved than ever, he was pot torpid. A student 
and a thinker, he had always been disinclined for 
physical exertion, but now he took long walks 
alone. 


“You are sure he és alone,” said the Doctor, 


slyly. 
“Oh dear me, yes,” returned Mrs. Medway, 
confidently. “I wish it was as you suggest; if it 


were even one of the General's daughters (though 
none of them is quite what I should wish for 
Mark), or Miss Trefusis (though Mark says there 
is nothing in her), or indeed anybody—” 

“T don’t think that would do, my dear Mrs. 
Medway,” put in the Doctor, smiling, “in the case 
of such a paragon as your son.” 

“ Well, of course she must be a good girl and 
a lady; indeed, I can trust to Mark himself for 
that; but I confess I should like to see him with 
some object.” 

“An object Pe 

“ Now don’t tease, Doctor; you know very well 
what I mean. It was bad enough when Mark 
buried himself in his books; but now he does 
nothing, nothing, and is just as melancholy as 
ever, You know how, under the circumstances” 
(here the widow dropped her voice), “ this must 
needs alarm and trouble me.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the old Doctor, patting her 
on the shoulder encouragingly, “there is nothing 
to be alarmed about in what you tell me. If 
Mark was a girl, indeed—” 

Here he stopped, but his tone implied clearly 





| your usual good sense. 
| disgraceful, no doubt; but there are some things 


no reason to be astonished at anything. 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Medway; “ but 
then Mark is not a girl.” 

“ Just so; one is certain of one’s facts so far,” 
said the Doctor, dryly. ‘ Well, my advice is to 
find out what he is thinking about.” 

“ But I can’t ask him that, Dr. Meade; or at 
least if I did he would not tell me.” 

“Probably not; but you can ask his friend. 
If this change has taken place in him, it must 
have happened at Cambridge. Perhaps—since 
he exhibits such unusual walking powers—he has 
outrun the constable.” 

“ Mark in debt ? 

“To be sure. If he owed anything, you would 
pay it. I forgot what a mother he had. But what- 
ever it is, depend upon it Kit Garston knows it.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Mark is not so de- 
voted even to Kit as he was.” 

“That may be becausé Kit knows it.” 

“T am sure Mark has done nothing to be 
ashamed of—nothing, that is, which he wishes to 
conceal from his mother,” said Mrs. Medway. 

“My dear madam, that observation is not like 
He has done nothing 


Impossible !” 


a young man does not wish to tell his mother.” 

“You don’t know my Mark, Doctor,” replied 
the lady, confidently. 

“Perhaps not. I have, I flatter myself, more 
than a bowing acquaintance with human nature ; 
but then Mark, as you ‘say, is an angel. Well, at 
all events, if there is anything not quite angelic 
about him, Kit will have found it out. Ask Kit.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Medway approached the sub- 
ject with the young gentleman in question with 
much unnecessary caution, for Kit knew what it 
was all about at her first word. 

No, he said, upon his honor, Mark had con- 
fided to him no secret, nothing that could in any 
way account for his reticence and depression. 

“But you could find out if you pleased,” said 
Mrs. Medway. 
conventional sense, but, fortunately perhaps for 
her views, Kit thought more seriously of it. He 
imagined it to have been wrung from her by irri- 
tation. 

“If it will please you, Mrs. Medway,” he an- 
swered, impressively, “I will do my best to find 
it out. Otherwise my friend’s secrets are his 
own till he chooses to speak of them.” 

A reply which made all the impression on her 
which he intended it to do. It showed him to be 
a man devoted to his friend in the best way; 
jealous of his own high privileges, but ready to 
sacrifice them to his friend’s interests. 

“T can’t understand why Mark walks so,” ob- 
served Mrs. Medway, thoughtfully. 

“You speak of him as if he were a ghost,” re- 


She used the expression in its | 


AT KIT PLEASANTLY 


| 
| 
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ENOUGH.” 


plied Kit, smiling. “Tl find out why he does it, 
and I think I ean lay him. But, if I do, you must 


promise this, my dear Mrs. Medway—never to | 


” 


ask me how it was done. 

“Indeed, my dear Kit, if it is only done—if my 
son is restored to me as he once was—I shall 
have no room in my heart for curiosity; it will 
be too full of gratitude.” 

An observation that was very pleasant hearing 
to her young friend, for if what he suspected was 
what was wrong with Mark, it was necessary that 
he should keep the remedy he proposed to apply 


. to it a secret; and again, it was very satisfactory 


to Kit to be able to lay Mrs. Medway, of whose 
good offices he might one day stand in need, un- 
der a new obligation. 

The task he had undertaken did not seem to 
him quite so difficult, I fear, as he had led his 
hostess to believe; but it had its difficulties, and 


| even its dangers, and that too as regarded Kit 





himself. In the first plage he felt that the course 
he was Whout to pursue would strain the bond of 
friendship between him and Mark to the utter- 
most, and if it snapped—but he dared not think 
of that ; too much would have to go withit. He 
loved Mark for his own sake, and then with Mark 
was bound up Maud. The whole surroundings 
of The Knoll, indeed, were dear to him; even its 
pure and wholesome atmosphere was enjoyable to 
him (for alas, it was not so pure with him else- 
where) ; to be expelled from it by whatever means 
would be, as it seemed to him, to leave Eden for 
its antipodes. _When laboring under depression 
poor Kit had sometimes called The Knoll, in his 
letters to Trenna, “ The Oasis.” 

There was one thing which made the task in- 
trusted to him by Mrs. Medway not unwelcome ; 
it gave him an excuse for discovering what in his 


own opinion ought to have been voluntarily re- | 


vealed tohim. His attachment to Mark was such 
that he resented his having kept his secret from 
him, or perhaps his amour propre was wounded 
by that fact; at all events he was jealous of what- 
ever had caused a certain intermittence in the 
offices of friendship between them. He had no- 
ticed the change in Mark as keenly as his mother 
had done, and could make a much shrewder guess 
at the reason of it. But before he went to Mark 
himself it was necessary to make certain. The 
goal of all those solitary walks which his friend 
indulged in was, he well knew, Mogadion, and 
their object the Post-office. On the next ocea- 
sion Kit watched for him, saw Mark come whis- 
tling up the village street (it made Kit grin to 
hear him whistle, an accomplishment hitherto un- 
developed in the student of Borlase), and with a 
furtive look to left and right enter Mrs. Carthew’s 
shop, in whose window was exhibited a pictur- 
esque arrangement of toy bicycles and rocking- 
horses in close propinquity (though not in con- 


| just now without directing it. 


nection) with notices of the dispatches of her 
Majesty’s mails. 

Mark remained within for a moment or two, 
then re-appeared, and as he passed the letter-box 
dropped a note into it with an elaborate pretense 
of indifference that would have aroused the sus- 
picion of a Moses Primrose. 

The whole proceeding tickled its unseen spec- 
tator exceedingly. “The man was never born 
less fitted for plots and stratagems than you, my 
poor Mark,” he murmured; then dropped a let- 
ter himself into the box and entered the shop as 
Mark had done. Mrs. Carthew looked at Kit 
pleasantly enough, for he was a favorite with 
her, as he was with all people with whom he 
was not brought into antagonism. 

“ Why, you’ve only just missed your friend Mr. 
Medway,” said she; “ he was here not half a min- 
ute ago.” 

“What! on 
about?” 

“ Well, indeed, sir, Mr. Mark has become quite 
a pedestrian since he went to college; he comes 
over hiere most days for some answers to his ad- 
vertisement, as he tells me, about a tutor.” 

There was a touch of significance about Mrs. 
Carthew’s “as he tells me,” which did not escape 
Mr. Christopher Garston. 

“Indeed! <A tutor ? 
so studiously inclined.” 

“ Well, I don’t know how many tutors he may 
want, sir, but the fact is, only one has answered 
him, for all the replies are in the same hand- 
writing.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it 2” said Kit, laughing. “ But 
we mustn’t tell tales out of school, Mrs. Carthew.” 

“Not I, sir; I’m the last one to do such a 
thing. Indeed, I shouldn’t be fit for my place if 
it was otherwise. But then you’re such a friend 
of Mr. Mark’s.” 

“Just so; there’s no harm done. By-the-bye, 
I believe I’ve made a stupid mistake by which a 
great deal of harm may be done. I’ve a horrible 
suspicion that I dropped a letter into your box 
Would you mind 


foot? Why, how comes that 


I am glad to hear he is 


letting me look ?” 

“Lor bless you, sir, not I; there’s nothing 
against that in the regulations as I knows on.” 
With that she pulled out the drawer in which the 
few letters from “ our Mogadion correspondents” 
had been slowly accumulating, and there, sure 
enough, was Mr. Christopher Garston’s biank en- 
velope. While Mrs. Carthew fetched him pen 
and ink there was ample time for him to run his 
eye over the other directions, and one of them in 
Mark’s somewhat cramped and scholarly but very 
legible hand at once attracted it. 

‘Miss Finch, Green Street, Baddingly,” was the 
superscription. 
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PAINTING IN OIL ON PLUSH 
AND VELVET. 


Il.—THE CHOICE AND MIXTURE OF COLORS. 


LAKE-WHITE, known in Germany as “ Krem- 

nitz-white,” is the best preparation now in 
use. It varies in quality, however, the best be- 
ing very thick and heavy and of great purity. 
This is put up in small tubes, and, like all other 
colors mentioned in this article, may be pur- 
chased at any store where artists’ materials are 
kept. 

Aureolin is a new and beautiful yellow, rich in 
hue, and exceedingly pure in its lighter shades. 
Tt takes its name from its near approach to the 
sun’s rays in color. Mixed with ultramarine or 
cobalt, a great variety of greens may be made. 
A trifle of flake-white will make a very light shade 
of green, and the same amount of ivory-black 
will make the dark or invisible green, For the 


brown-green used in shading foliage a trifle of | 


brown madder mixed with the green may be used. 
Delicate grays may be made by mixing aureolin, 
cobalt, brown madder, and flake-white; these 
colors are very useful in shading white flowers. 
Reds and browns with aureolin may be mixed in 
many beautiful shades for flower-painting. 

Where an opaque is required, Naples-yellow 
may be used, Jn density it is similar to white 
lead. 





Scarlet lake is necessary for the poppy, the sear- 
let sage, and various other flowers of like color, 
and can not be dispensed with like the purple 
lake. 


Where a green is required of a bronze hue, if | 


aureolin and cobalt, Verona-brown may be used. 
This with terre-verte, and crimson and scarlet 
lake, will be found exceedingly useful in bright- 
tinted foliage. 

The colors absolutely necessary for flower- 
painting in oil are flake-white, aureolin, Naples- 





yellow, madder lake, crimson lake, scarlet lake, | 
burnt umber, ultramarine or French blue (the lat- | had almost the effect of an edging of moss. On 
ter being less expensive where economy is re- | the plush were arranged small glass baskets, con- 
quired), cobalt blue, ivory-black, burnt terra Sien- | taining eucharis lilies and other white flowers | 


na, terre-verte, and Verona-brown. 

When the colors necessary for the design are 
prepared, they should be placed in a rev as 
spread—on thick ash-colored spongy paper, an 
left there overnight, that the oil may be absorb- 
ed. If too dry on the following day for use, 
they may be moistened with turpentine.. Many 
use megilp, but in most instances turpentine is 
more satisfactory, as it does not thicken or be- 


| come gelatinous by standing. 


Some go carefully over the material, after the 


| design is outlined, with a preparation that is said 


| ing the oil before using. 


to keep the oil in the paint from spreading, as 
they do not care to go to the trouble of extract- 
There is far more risk 





for sixteen with a piece of pale blue satin in the 
centre ; round it were laid small bouquets of corn- 
flowers and white pinks, the stalks of each bou- 
quet being partially concealed by the next. On 


| ed with bonbons. 


the satin were placed three baskets of white china, | 
the right shade can not be produced by mixing | the centre one being somewhat higher and larger 


than the others, containing white, blush, and 
crimson peonies. Before each guest was a speci- 
men glass, containing a boutonniére consisting of 
a rose-bud and spray ¢f stephanotis. Another 
table was arranged for twenty, and had a strip of 
moss-green plush in the centre, edged with a 
ruching of plush and a light chenille fringe, which 


mingled with maiden-hair. 
tremely cool and pretty. 


The effect was ex- 


with specimen glasses which require very few, 
intermingled with small china figures bearing 
shells or other tiny receptacles, which can be fill- 
The custom of tracing pat- 
terns on the cloth with leaves, ferns, or flowers 
is extremely pretty, but it requires much care, as 
if not done with perfect accuracy the effect is 
not pleasing. All the ornaments, water jugs, 
etc., should be placed on the table first. A very 
pretty table I saw the other day had intersecting 


| circles of variegated (green and white) leaves, 


and at each intersection was a blossom of the 
large purple clematis. In the centre of each cir- 


| cle was a specimen glass containing alternately 


a bouquet of daisies and one of the orange eseh- 
choltzia. The dark-leaved coleus formed the out- 


line of another table, a large marguerite being 
} fo} 5 5 


| placed between every two leaves. 


The fashion of using crimson satin seems quite | 


to have passed away; and this is as well, as the 
appearance of coolness is much to be desired in 
a dining-room, Peonies have been very largely 
used in decoration this season. One table I saw 
was covered all over with small china baskets, 


The great 
point to remember in all decoration is to use 


| plenty of green, and to remember that when 


each containing three—a white, pink, and crim- | 


son one. Another, a round table-for twelve, had 
fern leaves placed on the cloth im two rows in- 
tersecting each other in figures of eight, and at 
each intersection was a glass containing a single 
crimson peony. In the centre was a fine old sil- 
ver cup filled with the same flowers and fern. 


there is no colored centre piece the groundwork 
is white, and that, therefore, if white flowers are 
used, a double quantity ef green should be em- 
ployed, Those who have friends kind enough to 
send them flowers from the country should con- 
stantly impress this upon them, or the green is 
very apt to be forgotten. Indeed, if the selec- 
tign is left to the gardener, there will vory. pro- 
bably be no leaves at all. 

Very many ladies always arrange the table 
decorations themselves, and they are generally 
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LEADER OF THE FLOCK (log.). “Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have been sketching us and following us about all the week, and this is Saturday. 


the usual half-holiday ?” 


French Naples-yellow is of an orange tint, and 
does admirably for the centre of flowers, but it is 
not good for mixing or combining with other 
colors. 

Madder lakes, ranging from pink to the deep 
rose, are the only transparent reds to be had, 
and are useful in shrubbery and foliage. They 
form lasting colors when mixed with white lead, 
and are very desirable in autumn tints. There 
are four colors, viz., pink-madder, rose-madder, 
madder carmine, and madder lake. When a 
brown tone is to be introduced, burnt umber 
may be added. 

The most brilliant of all reds known are pur- 
ple, crimson, and scarlet lake. These colors are 
obtained from the cochineal insect, and, though 
objectionable on some accounts, are very gener- 
ally used, particularly the crimson lake. It dries 
very slowly, and great care must be taken in its 
use on that account. There is no other color 
that can compare with it in point of tone and 
brilliancy for the crimson flowers that make our 
hot-houses and gardens so lovely. 

Crimson lake mixed with ultramarine or cobalt 
blue can be made into a variety of purple shades, 
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of spoiling material in this way by the brush oe- 
casionally extending beyond the outlines, and a 
grease-spot is the inevitable result of such a mis- 
take ; therefore it is far safer and better to ex- 
tract the oil before using the paint. 





DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 


| ee: year more attention is given to the 
4 floral decoration of dinner tables, and this 
year they have perhaps been even more elaborate- 
ly arranged than usual. The old style of high 
flower vases forming a sort of rampart. down the 
centre of the table has entirely passed away, 
though it is not thought necessary to make all 
the decorations so low as was the case two or 
three years ago. The custom of having the des- 
sert on the table is almost if not quite exploded ; 
those who have very handsome dessert services 
now use the raised dishes as receptacles for flow- 
ers. The device of colored satin or velvet in the 
centre of the table is not so common, as last sea- 
son; still it is often seen, and, if skillfully man- 
aged, has a good effect, I saw one table arranged 





‘PATIENCE.’ ” 


Silver receptacles of all shapes look particularly 
well, filled with flowers. Colored glass vases do 
not, in my opinion, look so pretty nor show off 
the flowers so well as plain ones; they, in fact, 
rather distract the eye. Small glass vases on 
looking-glass stands always look well, as they 
give brightness to the table. A very effective 
table the other night had a strip of eau-de-Nil 
watered silk in the centre, upon which were placed 
ferns, begonia, and other colored leaves with 
bunches of eucharis lilies; in the centre, on a 
glass stand, were nautilus shells of coq de perle, 
in which were arranged eucharis lilies and col- 
ored leaves. Another I saw lately had a strip of 
looking-glass the length of the table, and raised 
about three inches from it. The sloping sides 
were covered with moss, from which a fringe of 
ferns lay on the cloth, and a smaller one on the 
glass itself. Water-lilies were imbedded in the 
moss, and a few with leaves and buds were placed 
on the glass itself. To make them lie quite flat 
the stalks must be eut quite out of the heart of 
the flower. 

If economy of flowers is an object, the table, if 
not unusually wide, can be made to look pretty 





Can’t we have 


infinitely more satisfactory than when left to serv- 
ants, and amply repay the not inconsiderable 
trouble. Servants, as a rule, fill vases far too 
full, and are apt to omit the necessary amount of 
green. On the arrival of a basket of flowers, the 
best thing to be done with them is to plunge them 
head-foremost into a basin of water, and leave 
them there for about a quarter of an hour; they 
should then be taken out, the ends of the stalks 
cut, and put into water at once, and be kept in a 
cool spot till placed upon the table. Geraniums 
must, however, be excepted from the overhead 
bath, as it spoils the velvety texture of the petals, 
Ladies very careful of their flowers generally di- 
rect their gardeners to put a drop of strong gum 
into each geranium flower before packing, to pre- 
vent the petals shedding, as they are much inclined 
todo. It is not generally known that flowers, to 
travel well, should be gathered perfectly dry, and 
then put into w ater, not too closely pressed togeth- 
er, for a few hours. They should then be packed 
in a perfectly dry box (an air-tight tin one is best), 
and covered with leaves without any moisture. 
Such is the course pursued by those who send 
flowers from the south of France for sale. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 

used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 

have been very much pleased with it.”—(Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmfal to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





Caswett, Massey, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue,—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 

r 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dreasex, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited: 
xds received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 Join St., N. ¥. 


Wirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success of 
BS this charming arwicle of adorn- 
: ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
7 YENCE, COMFORT and DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
? ANCE civentoevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to those who 
have lost a portion of their once abundant 
7 hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of natural curly hair they cannot getout of wave, 
yy One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
/ FALSE Wie 
f , SEEN in ALL 
= while the a 
danger of RUINING o n hair ie very import: every 
y who VALUES pee | ‘perenne heanty and the ‘oP PINIO NS 
of her friends. PRICES, from $6 te. Se (Blonde and Gray, 
LA MRTMENT o} 






















CIALTY, Remember t ONLY BE D 
et mv Headquartera, 32 FAST t {4TH ST... N- V.8 3 
Ses w: Ss Send fort Cat- 


slogue, Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege of examination. 
)O THING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 


can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send s _Cents for s for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER CU CUFF-BUTTONS 





OPEN. 














LAO ES ee eek 


troduce it into every home tT the Union where it is 
‘ular visitor, we are n wen extraordin: 


offers € will send the iLLusT TED 80 
coy w AZEITE, Ms fe me 7 postage starr = 








e comms 
gapere, a. — = steel bodkins, 3 
ers, 2 short cotton darners, 2 cata i 


B iow @ eition Aer} 








— FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected te 
For Circular, address Mrs. V¥ TRGINIA 
No. 221 West 24th St., New ‘York, Cay: 


— nt and TER, 


DECKER: 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEss 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N, Y. 





PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 


men. _ Artic les selected with taste and judgment, and 
oer at lowest rates. Send for cire ls ‘ Adare 88 
(ATE E : M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2660, N. Y. City. 








Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 
Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
/ Catalogue, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 16454, New York. 








{ i) ch 





~ $10.00 10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 


ART NEEDLEWORK AND PAINTING. — 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Designs for 
Art Work mailed on receipt of two 3c, stamps. School 
open for pupils and visitors. 

BRAGDON & FENETTI, 


23 Union Square, New York City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


“Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
OLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
1| CANDY: America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for prevents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. 
GU NTHE ER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C Thicago. 


10D) 
FRINGES, 3. CORDS, TASSELS. 
We make a specialty of Trimatings for DR APERY 
AND ART NEEDLEWORK. (At 33d St. L. Station.) 
MeLEAN & Seeus, 1298 Broadway, N. Y. 
€ Jorrespondence Solicite 


BEATTY’S Organs, | aT stops, $125. Pianos, $207.50. 
FREE. Address D 


vag bese tes day and night. Catal Sy 
itty, Washington, N. 




















Send $i, $2, $3, orgs: for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 

















HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 

oben, Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 
Boe. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, | for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautitul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $i 50 per box. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 


with the improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward, 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally curly. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEV. ATOR. 


THE PUBLIC AND TRADESMEN PRONOUNCE 





the most labor-saving and convenient means of im- 
parting lustre to 
Nickel Plates on Stoves, Silver and Plated Ware, 
Show-Case Frames, Soda Fountains, Plated 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, &ec., &e. 
_ Does not scratch, and contains no grit or acid-like 
inferior articles, and 


Inmitations of which Buyers should Beware, 


To Subscription-Book Agents. 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 





by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankutn 
Squ ARE, New York, Subscription-Book Department. 


DIAMOND 


DYES. 
ow Fo The Bast Dyes ErerMade 


ARFS, HOODS. 
ee chke PET RAGS, RIB- 
easily an 










NS. FEATHER 


a a 
sent post 
aaaleus for a 3c. stamp 
WELLS. RICHARDSON > co., Burlington, ve, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 4 East 20th St., N.Y. 





ORNAMENTAL 


«,,, GRASSES 


EVERLASTING 


TE FLOWERS 


a arranged in BougvETS and DESIGNS, 
or for sale in Bulk. 

LARGEST STOCK. FIN EST COLORS. 

Ho fe A house offers such advantages to the Whole- 

Flo Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should send for our illustrated Wholesale Price-List, 

~~ eee, lowers and Moss, bleached and 


M SIBLEY & Co. 
HIRAM, § St., Peraite 


andolph Ste, iL: 
yrsosse 
IRELAND of To-Dayersczie 
w Edit oe mae. . 

Gives Pe nas Bill, Events of 


J. O. McCURDY & ©O., ane nea 


Extra Fine White Wedd Bristol Cards, Name 
| 50: in Script Type equal to an ngraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL PATTERNS 
supplied by 
Muze. GURNEY & CO. i East 14th St., New York. 
HEH AM? ) Send five 8c. stamps 
WHO for new set of Im- 
NG, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ed Cards. 


Ele; nt Genuine a Carde, no two alike, 
50® th name name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, cu 





A WELL-APPOINTED STORE. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF H. C. F. KOCH & SON. 


The enlarged and greatly improved establish- 
ment of Messrs. H. C. F. Kocn & Son, at Sixth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, was reopened to 
the patrons of the firm on Monday last, with a 
large stock of every kind of goods needed for 
ladies’ wear and a large line of gentlemen’s 
furnishing goods. The establishment has been 
so completely transformed, under the supervision 
of Witt1am H. Hume, the architect, that the old 
patrons of the Messrs, Kocu will hardly recog- 
nize it. All four floors of the building are now 
used for the business of the firm, and the ex- 
terior and interior have been finished in a style 
of tasteful elegance which is very pleasing to the 
eye. The wide staircases are models of unique 
art, the sides being ornamented with panels of 
Lincrusta work, the designs of which have the 
appearance of being moulded in pressed leather, 
The coloring of this ornamentation is very rich, 
and the effect is striking. The front of the 
building has been decorated in gold by the 
artists ArtmMann & Fecurer, and the work is 
very elaborate and effective. The show-win- 
dows, which are of glass and iron, extend along 
the entire Sixth Avenue front and around the 
corner for 25 feet on Twentieth Street. The 
store is so well lighted that gas is never used 
except at night. On the first floor of this ele- 
gant establishment are exhibited a great variety 
of articles for ladies’ wear adapted to the season. 
The silk, velvet, and plush department embraces 
a large stock of these materials in all the popu- 
lar and fashionable shades, Upholstery goods, 
Turkish and Smyrna rugs, lace curtains, antique 
cretonnes, housekeeping linens, quilts, and blank- 
ets of the finest quality are exhibited in great 
variety, and of various prices. 
of this floor is devoted to the sale of furs and 
fur goods, collars, capes, muffs, and fur trim- 
mings of all styles, made-up lace goods of every 
description, passementeries, ribbons, and fringes. 
A feature of the first floor is the department of 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and hosiery, 
which embraces a fine stock of French and Eng- 
lish silk and lisle-thread hose of all shades, to 
match the toilets to be worn this season. A 
department is also set apart for gentlemen’s 
underwear and furnishing goods, and at the 
glove counter, in the centre of the floor, kid 
gloves of all the best French makers, in all the 
latest shades, for gentlemen and ladies, can be 
found. The second floor is devoted to suits and 
cloaks for ladies and children, seal-skin sacques, 
and fur-lined circulars, Brocaded plush suits, 
trimmed with sable or silver fox, will be much 
worn this season, and of these a large stock is 
carried by the Messrs. Koch. 

The third floor is given up to the mailing 
order business, which is a feature of the estab- 
lishment. The firm has sent 35,000 large cata- 
logues throughout the country this season, and 
does a large business filling orders sent by mail. 
On the top floor the manufacturing branch of the 
business is conducted. The building as now 
improved is one of the finest and most elaborate- 
ly furnished stores in the City, and there is 
scarcely anything necessary to a lady’s costume 
which cannot be found on the counters.— Zhe 
New York Times, Sept. 28, 1882. 


A second section 


a 


Ww should be pleased to have strangers > ond visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


PARLOR OR CREE OSE. 


FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 
4 Distinct varieties pienthiy Reses, 


egon: 
Carnation Pinks 
Chinese Chrysanthemums, 











tevin at Eupatoriums, 


Double Viclets, 
a Searlet and White, 


ae for Wardian Cases, 


eames, 
mee rantas 








Pree ye ee et) Pr Tt 











rocus, 

baa Hyacinths, 
oman 

Polsanthes Mastin, 

Border Narcissus, 

<A Snowdrops, 


Do 
“25 Lily of the Valley Pips, 
& New Pearl Tuberose. 
Orth entire collection OF 824 Plants and Bulbs sent 
zS xpress on receipt of $20.0 ; to which purchaser’ 
ice of a been of our three books: Gardening J 
Profit ; chical Fi lorie: mye or Gardening Jo 
Pleasure, coins $1.50 each. ) will be added without 
We cffer large plants of Roses and er Winter. 
owering Plants in large quantities for such as re 
guire to stock G b Descripti tal 


, P S 








85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Large Chromo Cards. 1 no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Dru It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, 


40 





gists for it. 
-bugs, 15c, 











OCTOBER 21, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


671 








Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
FALL STYLES OPEN. 
DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 


SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 








CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &o. 


FALL NUMBER 


“ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY BAZAAR” 
NOW READY. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIAI 
Do your Shopping at Home, 


sTY. 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., % liue de Clery, 

Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 

IMPORTERS, 
ARE OFFERING FOR THIS WEEK 

‘ : = . 

Extraordinary Attractions 
IN 

French Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats, from the 
most celebrated Houses in Paris, together with a large 
and varied assortment of Bonnets and Hats of our own 
make. Untrimmed Bonnets and Hats in Smooth Felt, 
Beaver, and Felt with brim or bordering of Beaver 
Velvet and Plush covered frames in readiness for 
trimming, and all the Millinery Materials called for 
by the present mode, 

Bonnets and Hats for Misses and Girls. 
little Boys, 

The Tam o’ Shanter and Pasha in all the newest 
shades. 

Bridal Veils and Floral Garnitures for evening and 
Wedding Costumes. 

Jardiniéres and Rare Plants for House Decorations. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


DRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 

Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought forcash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Mestery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dre ad 
Underwear, ‘ies, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Gee a, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 

Tiothane GUIDE” free on application 
cK & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
Uj’ Please say where\you saw this Advertisemen 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. | * 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


N we w 


Hats for 


Dress Goots,, 


Infante’, 





YORK. 


PUTIAN BAZAAR 


LIP F URNISHES unequaled 

facilities for the economical and 

satisfactory outfitting of Children. 
Boys’ Clothing, Girls’ Clothing, 
Babies’ Clothing. Everything for Children’s 
wear for all ages up to 16 years a specialty, in- 
cluding Hats and Furnishing Goods, Millinery, 
Hosiery, and Underwear, Shoes, etc. Reliable 
goods, Best styles. Low prices, Mail orders 
1ave careful attention. Catalogue free. 


Bests Gams" 








Or ez6 a NEWYORK 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred ourr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 





THE ONLY 
SEWING 


ao) MAKE Hot HOME 


fas WRITE Dip aN 











Can secure permanent employmen 


Lady y Agents with good salary selling Loe n City 


Skirt and Stoeking Supporters, etc. § ) outfit 
_Free. Address aces City Suspender Co., mele innati, O, 
New set just out and cata- 


CARD COLLECTORS. i ol > stamp; 4 new 


different sets, 10c. DREW M’l 0., Baltimore, Md. 








STERN BROTHERS 


LEADING HOUSE 


DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


Ladies’, Children’s, & Gents’ Wear, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND 
WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Walter Butl & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacaues, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin’Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

&e. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 

















OIT, MICH. 





Mme.GURNEY & CoO., 
No. 6 E. 4th St., or P. 0. Box 8527, New York. 

- sorters of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”” ** How to 

e Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List, 

a week in your own town. 

$66 free. Address H. Hatt. 


Terms and $5 outfit 
ert & Co..Portiand, Maine, 


FALL SEASON, 1882. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING THE L — AND 
MOST ELEGANT STOCK O 


Silks, Plashes, and Dress Cini 


Which we have ever shown, comprising the 
latest productions of the best French, German, 
English, and American manufacturers, selected 
with a view to the requirements and tastes of a 
first-class retail trade. 








Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks, Plushes, Vel- 
vets, Mourning Dress Goods, Velveteens, Colored 
Dress Goods, &c., &c., at Very attractive 
prices. 


Samples sent on application. 
Illustrated Catalogue ( just issued) sent free. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


NDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 





Presenting to the Public the Finest Selection 


of Novelties in above Goods, and at Lower 


Prices than ever offered. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 








A WEEK $12 a day at home onity made. Costly 
Outfitiree. Address True & Co..Augusta, Maine, 


| $12. 








Met), 
eS 


EQUAL 


: PA LM 
z 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

25e., 50¢., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 

Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


RETAIL 


Wo. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


Ve ron) 


sthK ORNAMENTS 


TO FINEST WAND PAINTING, 
Very artistic, 


Desirable for 


& KRHECHTELER, 


DEPARTMENT, 








THE ONLY REAL 


ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


Superb in Make, 
Dye, & Finish, 


Fine Texture, Rich, 
Full-toned Colors, 
Great Depth of 


Immovable Pile, 





4 : THE 


NONPAREIL: 


CLIMAX 
Improvements 


I 
VELVETEENS, 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

From HARPER’S BAZAR.—‘‘ Another velvet season is one of the certainties announced thus 
early by the merchants. The best service is given by the close short pile velvets, such as the 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, which is not easily marred or creased. The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 
is found in all the stylish new shades, and when made up, with the pile turned upward, it cannot 


be distinguished from silk velvet. 
third as much as if made of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


The difference in the price makes a garment cost about one- 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Jobbers supplied 
by the Agents 


} SHAEN & FPITHIAN, New York. 


Ketailers supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York, and other first-class job- 


bers throughout the United States. 


Beware of imitators, who, to sell inferior goods, are now claiming qualities for their 


velveteens which they do not possess. 


| 
and 
of fine tints and | 











| 


EK LE GA NT 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDW ARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 


Stylish which meet with 
much Savor, are Brocade Dress Goods with plain 


tissues to match. 


fabrics for Fall wear, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 


Show an extensive line of these 


«& CO. 


goods in combina- 
tions of irreproachable taste. 

Cashmeres are a special Seature of their Dress 
Goods Departme nt this season. The assortments 


embrace a range of over one hundred colors. 


Broadway, cor. 11th St., New York City. 


LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 


” Abyssinian, 
Re Norma, 
ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR 
WEAR, NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE 
LADIES. FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS CON- 
TROLLED EXCLUSIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. 


STEWART & CO., BUT NOW FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSES 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR | A. 
WHOLESALE ONLY, } 


PERSON, HARRIMAN 
& CO., New York. 


NONPAREIL VELVEREENS. 


can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, Mi ASS, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


RRP EN OS MAGARIN ic ves: cscdtes ccc cevate $4 00 
FRA eee WEES <6 ce -ccccctvsccesccsencss 6 @ 
HARPER’S BAZAR............. biduteocna ae ae 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Re TWD BOG ROMO oc cnc cceccccees cccoces 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § ‘********°°**: 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 Numbers) idemes ...10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prov.se with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except ln cases where the subscriber otherwise 


Numbers 


directs, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


publication, ntaining 


LIBRARY: a 





ranging fro 5 ee ! 
Harper's Franklin Sovare Library w 
gratuitously ol appilcation 


ve furnished 





to Harren & Beorucns, 





aw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, ec the 
titles of between three and four thonsana nes 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 

femittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


4p 


$5 t0 $20 
OPIUM: 


DON'T DIE IN” "7 HOU s 
Ask Druggists for ** ROUGH ON RATS.’ 
out rats, mice, er flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
on, 10e, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


per dav at home, 
Address Stinson 


h $5 free. 
Portiand, Maine, 


Samples wort 


& Co., 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
=. 20 Days. Per ay un'il Cured, 
L. STKPHE vo M , Lebanon, Ohio. 





It clears 





HARPER 


*"S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XV., NO. 42. 








+a fh 
FACETIZ. 

An hour-glass is still 
placed on some of the 
pulpitsin English country 
churches. Daniel Bur- 
gees, of whimsical mem- 
ory, never preached with- 
out one, and he frequent- 
ly saw it out three times 
during one sermon, In 
a discourse which he once 
delivered at the convent- 
icle in Russell Court, 
against drunkenness, 
some of his hearers be- 
gan to yawn at the end 
of the second glass; but 
Daniel was not to be 
silenced by a yawn; he 
turned his time-keeper, 
and altering his tone of 
voice, desired that they 
would be patient a little 
while longer, for he had 
much to say upon the 
ein of ‘drunkenness. 
“Therefore,” said he, 
“my brethren, we will 
have another glass, aud 
then—” 


Sites 
4A girl forced by her 
varents into a disagreea- 
yle match with an old 
man whom she detested, 
when theclergyman came 
to that part of the service 
where the bride is asked 
if she consents to take 
the bridegroom for her 
husband, said, with great 
simplicity, “Oh, ‘deed, 
no, sir; but ye are the 
first person wha _ has 
ask’d ma opinion aboot 
the matter.” 
scibenttiredinain 

An eminent lawyer hay- 
ing recovered from a very 
daugerous illness, at the 
age of ninety, his friends 
congratulated him, and 
encouraged him to get 
up. “Alas!” said he to 
them, “ it is hardly worth 
while to dress myself 
again.” 





penpieesiiiaieemeins 

It does upset the land- 
lord of a hotel to bave a 
guest say, * Landlord, I 
think it would be an im- 
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An Irishman was gne 
day~ bragging to his 
friends that the king had 
spoken to him. On be- 
ing asked what his Majes- 
ty said to him, he replied, 
* Arrah, my-dear honey, 
he only axed me to get 
out of the way.” 


Aeoctpaeiitiitaiaiespa 
Dr. Skelton was distin- 
guished for his satirical 
and severe turn, He one 
eS day,in asermon, enlarged 
on, the. position that 
“everything Which God 
made was well made.” 
“This is an assertion,” 
said a man exceedingly 
deformed, who had atten- 
tively listened to the doc- 
tor’s discourse, “ which 
‘“ather staggers my be- 


When the sermon was 
finished, he followed Dr. 
Skelton to the door of 
the church, and said to 
him: “Sir, you preached 
that God had made all 
things well: see how I 
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Dre a am made, 
«| Jee AM # Wy “ My friend,” answered 
Sy 7-4 Yt ei the doctor, surveying 


him from head to foot, 
“you are very well for a 


cripple.” 
antincaigppiniasines 
A fellow in Dublin had 
once committed some 


trifling offense, for which 
the judge pronounced the 
following sentence: 

Jupox. “* The sentence 
of the Court is that you 
shall be flogged from the 
Bank to the Quay” 

Prisoner (hastily in- 
terrupting the judge). 
“Thank you, my lord; 
you have done your 
worst,” 

Juver. “Oh no!—and 
back again.” 

ne 

A French advocate left 
all his money to a lunatic 
asylum. In his will he 
said that as he had made 
it all from litigants, it 
was only a restitution, 








en yee if this shoe- 
rush had another hair 


in it.” 
exussenng@pueneanes 
ice USEFULNESS. 
A musician of note, 


who had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune by marriage, was asked to sing in 
company. ‘Allow me,” said he, “to imitate the 
nightingale, which does not sing after it has made its 
nest.” 

cuntiaiuedipiaaeeate 


Unvrr-Grounp Work—An earthquake, 
—_—_—~—__—_ 
Which word would you rather write, ‘* tweedledum” 


or “* tweedledee” ?—“ Tweedledee,” because it is writ- 
ten with more ease—e’s. 


Pa 
Upon a writer claiming that his works contained 


much “food for thought,” a friend remarked, “* That 
may be so; but it is wretchedly cooked.” 
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WE FEEL THE NEED OF LLM, 





NOWHERENESS. 


“WHAT'S THE 


Treacurr. “‘ Feminine of friar?” 
Finst Bricut Boy. * Hasn’t any.” 
Tracner. “ Next.” 
Sroonp Brieut Boy. “‘ Nun.” 
Tracurr. “* That's right.” 
First Baiaut Boy (indignantly). “That’s just what 
I said,” 
Tue Love tuat Lasts—The love of money. 
a ees 


Sornronia. “* What is philosophy ?” 
“Well, dear, it is something that enables a person 
to bear with resignation the misfortunes of others.” 


NEXT 
Ir CerTRWAYO WILL BE GOOD ENOUGH TO COME OVER HERE (WHEN HE GETS MATTERS RE-ARRANGED AT Cape Town), HE WILL FIND A PROMISING FIELD OF 
Wuat ENTERPRISING AMERICAN MANAGER WILL TAKE THE HINT? 


ARTICLE 2” 


” 


* Good-morning, Fogg,” said Brown, briskly ; “* how 
did you like the opera last night ?” 

“Oh, so so,” answered Fogg, moodily; “ nothing 
striking about it except the drumsticks.” 

* Come, come,” returned Brown, “ beserious. Didn't 
you think that bravura passage with pizzicata and 
appoggiatura embellishments was lovely ?” 

“T didn't see it,” replied Fogg, as before; “‘ there 
were only feathers and flowers and things on the one 
in front of me.” 

“ What are you talking about, man ?” said Brown. 

“That girl’s hat, of course. Weren't you 2?” 

*“ Good-morning,” said Brown, as he turned the cor- 
ner, 





BL SRE 

A North-Country laird 
had entered his yacht to 
sail in a regatta at a 
Scotch sea-port. On the 
Saturday previous to the 
Monday for which the 
regatta was fixed she 
touched ground and strained her rudder. Her owner 
went to the builder and stated the case, when the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued : 

Owner. “‘ The boat must be ready to sail on Mon- 
day, 80 see what you can do.” 

Buiiper. “It’s na use; it canna be done. To-mor- 
rer’s the Sawbath, and there'll be no time the morning.” 

Owner. “I don’t care—it must be done. She must 
be ready to sail on Monday.” 

Buitper (seratching his head, and debating between 
offending a good customer end breaking the * Sawbath”). 
* Aweel, I'll tell ye what I'll do. Vl just patch it wi’ 
screws, but de’il a hammer shall ony man o’ mine pit 
toa nail for a’ the lairds in the kingdom !” 
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“So, sigh-swept by the summer's dying breath, 


Ye beauteous leaves your flight shall henceward hie. 


As when Moraxya, stricken unto death, 


In gayest robes bedecked her but to die. 


So perish ye in gorgeous funeral dress, 


The poet's dirge shall sound your NowHERENEss.” 


Tuvs WROTE THE Port (wirn MUOH MORE TO THE GAME PURPOSE 
IFE, IT WILL BE OBSERVED, WENT TO TUE Woops THAT DAY TOO, 
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(Since then some weeks are supposed to have elapsed.) 


“T say, WIFE, HANG IT, HERE'S ANOTHER ONE OF 
’ 


your preapFut Autumn Leaves. I seem poomED 


TO HAVE THEM FOLLOW M®& Lik® A Nemesis ever since I WIT OFF THAT LITTLE THING AHOUT TUKIR 


*‘Nownrnenrss.’ Tas TIME IT 18 IN THE Soup,” 


(As @ mere detail, we may add that, strange to say, the poem was rejected by all the publishers, 








